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EUTAW SPRINGS, 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, IN THE SOUTH. 


BY N. 


w. 


WHITE. 


“The bright sword leaps into thy hand, 
‘The white plumes wave afar, 

The clarion calls thee to the field, 
The purple field of war.” 


The void is filled—and on life’s dreary*waste, 
One bright, one sunny spot appears for me— 

The generous love of one true heart at least, 
Is mine, till Time for us shall cease to be. 


Wuo does not recollect the Eutaw Springs? 
long may that place be remembered by every 
American! South Carolina has her memorable 


scenes of bloody conflict, but none so thrilling as | 


the one of the Eutaw Springs. Here, on the 
19th of September, 1781, did the American ar- 
my, under the command of Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, signally defeat that of the British, with 
Col. Stewart at its head. 

Deep, dark and bloody was the conflict! Ma- 
ny of our brave army, numbering in all but jtwo 
thousand, that day gave their last earthly look on 
the land of their birth, and the battle ground of 
their death. Numbers of deluded Britons clo- 
sed in mortal combat with their enemies, and 
found a mutual grave. The glorious flag, with 
its significant stripes and emblem stars, was 
up-reared amid the wreath of cloudyjsmoke. The 
eagle of symbolized America hovered over the 
fatal spot; and each dying groan of American 
soldiery was registered by the genius of strug- 
gling Freedom, as she wept over the great sacri- 
fice of her own legitimate sons. 

Deep, dark and bloody was the conflict! Peal 





followed peal from cannon; musket answered 
the deafening roll of musket; shouts of Liberty or 
Death replied to the astounding Briton and 
Triumph. But the dead and dying brothers of 
grappling Americans, prostrate at their feet, em- 
boldened every heart, renerved every arm; re- 
venge flung her flaming brands among the ranks 
of the advancing enemy; Heaven warded off their 
blows, and directed our own; and ere the setting 
sun had tinged that crimson field with his latest 
beams, the pride, the glory, the victory of that 
day had been meted to the Americans! 

During the hottest of the contest, two young 
officers, in different armies, bearing the lieuten- 
ant’s epaulets, accidentally encountered. The 
Briton had a decided superiority in the use of his 
sabre; but the American, possessing paramount 
activity, and great personal strength, disarmed, 
and made him submit. Instead, however of beat- 
ing him to the earth, or thursting him through, 
Charles Day not only granted the British lieuten- 
ant his life, retaining him as a prisoner of war, 


‘but, in transmitting him to the guard, requested 


that the most gentlemanly deportment be shown 
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towards him. Next day he called to see his pris- 


oner, Richard Swearingen, who expressed his|'Thy ardor is worthy thy cause. 
warm acknowledgments for the humanity with | petuous spirit. 


which he had been treated, concluding with ‘a 
hope that their acquaintance would not terminate 
here, but ripen into friendship. 

«The fortunes of war,” said Charles Day, “has 
thrown you into my power, and I am _ happy in 
being able to prolong your existence. I can es- 
teem you as a friend under ordinary cireumstan- 
ces, but when fighting beneath the dastardly col- 
ours of Britain, deep-rooted enmity alone must be 
the guiding principle of my conduct.” 

«The allegiance we owe to our Sovereign,” 
drily said Swearingen, “is a suflicient justifica- 
tion for this duty.” 

“Allegiance!” exclaimed Day with a sneer; 


“allegiance! I would blush to utter the word alle- | 


giance when it is allied tothe name of sucha 
sovereign. Has he aught to claim allegiance 
from the vilest serf on the earth? 
oppression, tyranny, and absolute despotism are 
evinced in all his movements. No, no, find some 
other plea beside this unmerited allegiance.” 

“Early education and prejudice is, doubtless, 
another inducement in entering in this war,” said 
Swearingin. 

“'There,” said Day, “you may found some va- 
lidity for your excuse. But these preconceived 
opinions should dissipate from an honest mind, 
when every day's occurrences belie their verity. 
For what is it your myrmidons are now traver- 
sing and desolating our soil. Nothing but to de- 
prive us of our heaven-born freedom. And you 
might as well hope to strike the sun from the so- 
lar system; or curb the regular ebbing and flow- 
ing of the ocean, as deprive us of that. No, it is 
entwined with our very lives, it tinkles in every 
vein; we adore it as the paragon of beauty, and 
will never sheath our good swords in their scab- 
bards, while the usurper of it treads upon the 
earth; and I swear before Heaven,” continued 
Day, striking the hilt of his sword with much 
energy, “that this blade shall never be sheathed, 
till this beauty be won by me, an allegiance form- 
ed, sanctioned by Heaven, and acknowledged le- 
gal by all the haughty autocrats of Europe, or I 
lay on the field of battle a sweltering corpse.” 

While Day was uttering these sentiments of his 
heart, there was such a degree of heroic spirit ap- 
parent, that Swearingen stood aghast. The 
American lieutenant, erected to full height, noble 
and resolute, with an eye reiterating with double 
force every syllable he spoke, no wonder that the 
Briton felt a tremor on his frame. But when he 
concluded with such a wild, super-human oath, 
and the animated officer struck his sword with 
such fury, Swearingen quailed from before what 
he believed a preternatural being. 

« Ah!” thought he, “never may English arms 
hope to subjugate a people with such leaders.” 


High-handed | . 
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At length he exclaimed, “ Brave, noble man! 
Pardon my im- 
Forgive my hitherto uncourtly 
| expressions.” 

« Pardon,” said he, grasping Swearingen’s 
hand with a soldier’s warm zeal, “pardon for 
/what, honest Swearingen? “Tis I should have 
|craved that boon for the out bursts of my fiery 
|temperament. Iam the aggressor, not you.” 
| A long pause ensued. ‘Thoughts were busy 
‘in the breast of Swearingen, and the varied work- 
|ings of his manly brow, plainly indexed the tu- 
;mult of his mind. Presently he faltered:— 

“Day, you completely unman me. Were it 
not for the home of my youth, and the location of 
my father there, this moment would I abjure the 
soil of my nativity. This much, however, I sol- 
emnly protest, that, while I live, never shall the 
sword of Richard Swearingen be drawn aguinst 
the defenders of their rights in America. 
«Enough, enough,” interrupted Day, “I would 
not, could not ask you more. We are now 
friends in truth, and I hail the day that we com- 
batted as enemies. But I have business with my 
General; so farewell, friend Swearingen till we 
meet again;” and gently bowing, he left his pres- 
ence. 

Not long after this interview, Day applied for 
and obtained a furlough, in order to return home, 
for a short period, to settle some pecuniary busi- 
ness. With some difficulty he obtained the con- 
sent of the Court Martial, forthe British Lieuten- 
ant prisoner of war, to accompany him. ‘The at- 
tachment of these two young officers had now be- 
come so strong, that Day found it impossible to 
separate sosoon. When he obtained this acqui- 
escence, he hasted to the guard-room of the 
prisoner, and briefly opened the subject to 
him. Swearingen was in eestacies with the pro- 
position, aud gladly embraced the offer of accom- 
paniment. 

The next morning the two Lieutenants vaulted 
into their saddles, and soon galloped beyond the 
outposts of the encampment. ‘The distance they 
had to ride was about ninety miles, and would 
require at least two days in which to perform it. 

It was a still, beautiful morning. Not a breéze 
rustled among the withered leaves. As they pro- 
ceeded, occasionally they passed the remains of 
some fort demolished by the ruthless invaders. 
Here lay in ashes, the peaceful little village, si- 
lent as the grave. Here were fields, the grain of 
which had been destroyed. . Here charred stumps, 
fences burned to the ground, half-razed dwellings, 
cattle lying liy the road side, which they had kill- 
ed.in the unsuccessful attempt to carry off, half- 

burned stacks of grain, and cornfields entirely 
| trodden down, spoke fearfully of the ravages made 
by a vindictive and unfeeling foe. The sun rose 
in the east, and darted his beams on this mourn- 
| ful scene, adding but a darker shade of desolation 
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to these places of ruin, already cl 
sombre garb of decaying Autumn. 

Swearingen looked over this monument of Eng- 
lish barbarity, and involuntarily heaved a heavy 
sigh. ; 
« Ah!” said he, “wanton must be the hand that | 
could thus desecrate the homes of peaceful set- 
tlers. Methinks I can picture to my mind the 
lovely appearance of this place, ere the relentless | 
engine of war had invaded the sequestered | 
grounds.” 

“Ay, truly may you do that,” replied his com- 
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othed in the|spattering his garments. Presently he became 


delirious; and in the midst of this his son entered. 
He spoke to his father but was answered with a 
hideous laugh. ‘The son enquired for the remain- 
der of the family: the father gazed at him in 
speechless idiotism, and with another awfully hor- 
rid laugh, pointed to the blood on his clothes. 
He saw the whole truth; it flashed upon his 
mind, like the lightning’s fury. He flew away; 
procured a regiment to aid his search, but the 


mother and daughters were never heard of after- 
wards.” 





panion; “the havoc and rapine wrought by our 
accursed foes, have marked in mournful charac- | 
ters, the track of their march over the country. 
And can it be wondered,” continued Day with a 
scowl on his noble brow, “that a people thus in- 
sulted—men whose dwellings have been secretly 
entered; their firesides piled high with the fuel of | 


incendiaries; their quiet residences levelled to the | 


ground; their cattle killed or carried off; their! 
families made victims to the illicit lusts of infer- 
nal villains—can it be a matter of astonishment, | 
that such a nation should victoriously cope, sin-| 
gle-handed, in battle with treble their number; or 
die, rather than yield to a known merciless antag- 
onist?” 

“Surely not,” said Swearingen thoughtfully, 
more than half unconscious of what he said. 

“T knew one family,” resumed Day, “whose | 
calamities have scarce a parallel in the sufferings | 
of my country. ‘The old man, unable to endure | 
the privations of a campaign, had sent his son, a| 
young man, to rally under the standard of Greene. 
While he was absent, a party of masked tories | 
entered the house one evening, and demanded 
supper. After they had partaken of a bountiful | 
repast, they commenced a shameful anathematiz-| 





ing of the feeble old man, as a pretext for further | 
plunder and violence. Their way now being | 
fairly open, each appropriated to himself, such of | 
the valuables as could be found in the house. | 
Locks were broken, and desks and drawers rifled | 
of their, contents. ‘The inmates remonstrated, | 
threatened and implored; but it only exasperated | 
their hellish passions. Not content with this, | 
they next undertook to bear away, by force, his | 
two most amiable daughters. At sight of this, | 
the old man who could scarcely walk through | 
complicated infirmities, sprang sprightly forward, 
and felled one of the villains to the floor, But he 


had only completed this, when he received a hea- | 


vy blow, and fell senseless at their feet. The 
maidens shrieked, his wife fainted, and, embrac- | 
ing the opportunity, the hell-hound dastards, | 
with a demoniac laugh, seized the daughters, and | 
dragged them screaming from the house. The 
aged father revived, but all was death-like still. 


His dauchters were in the hands of monsters, and | this. 


his wife had, on her recovery, fled in pursuit. 


“But this,” said Swearingen, as he inclined for- 


'ward in his saddle, and brushed away a truant 


tear, “this, you aver, was the infamous villany of 


| tories.” 


“Yes, it was the damnable tories,’ was the re- 
ply. 


| Yet this fatal incident,” said Day, “had a sal- 
utary effect in arousing the half-awakened yoe- 


manry to appreciate the extent of their danger. 


‘The land was then over-run with tories; soldiers 


after this scoured the country, and ferreted them 
out from every concealment, with unabated avi- 
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\dity. However, they are again forming in gangs, 
| 

| 


in some places, and renewing their old plan of 
devastation, pilfering from farms, and plundering 


travellers on the highway.” 


“Then it is not improbable” said Swearingen, 
“that, we may fall in with some of these roving 
renegades.” 

“No, it is not,” replied Day. “But notwith- 
standing I abhor them as I do the most venom- 
ous serpents, I should be glad to engage a pro- 
portionate number, and have the pleasure of 
grinding them under my heel.” 

Thus talking, they kept on till the road left the 


plain, and led into a narrow, precipitous defile, 
| where towering hills formed natural _ barriers 


on either side. Huge, ugly-looking rocks hung 
frowningly overhead, shaded by the branches 
of overhanging trees. ‘The sun was nearing 
tlie western horizon, when the two friends 


istruck into this gloomy looking passage. They 


had proceeded in it about half a mile, when a 
man suddenly appeared in the road, a few hun- 
dred yards in advance; and after thoroughly seru- 
tinizing the travellers, as suddenly darted from 
view, giving a shrill whistle as he turned on his 
heel. 

Not a muscle moved as Day.minutely noted 
‘the strange actions of the mysterious personage; 


| but on glancing at his friend, ti vced manifest 


signs of fear; his face was pale, @nd-his lips be- 
spoke an ill-concealed terror; yet he otherwise 
seemed calm, and his hand rested on the hilt of 
his dagger. 


At length Swearingen asked an explanation of 


“Tt is not new to me,” answered Day; “I have 


He was left alone in his agony, with blood be-| heard of, and seen the like before. Doubtless a 
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oand of tories are ‘iam by, and now only await 
bur appearance. Danger is at hand, and I will 
not insist, my friend, on your exposure. If you 
wish to retrace your way, here is your pass. I 
procured it for you in case of an exigency. For 
myself, I never yet turned my back on any ene- 
my, or tory, and never shall.” 

“And is it for me to be recreant?” exclaimed 
Swearingen. “No, my dear friend; you preserv- 
ed my life, when unasked, and, as I live, should 
we have a rencontre, I will be with you to the 
last. Come, on then, and we will meet them, 
whoever they be, face to face.” And they spur- 
red on faster. 

“Which way, Monsieurs?” asked four burly 
ruffians, as they sprang out before the two licu- 
tenants, and caught the bridle rein of Day’s | 
horse. 

“Where duty calls,” 
sponse. 

“Who are you?” was the next dagger-draw- 
ing interrogative. 

“Your enemy,” shouted the British lieutenant, 
galloping his steed in their midst, and trampling 
one of them underfoot. 

A fierce and desperate struggle at once ensued. 
One of the robbers deliberately aimed his pistol at 
Swearingen; but Day leaped from his saddle, 
knocked up the arm that held it, and the contents 
whistled harmless in the air. With the velocity 
of thought, Swearingen drew a horse pistol’ from 
his holster and shot the villain, who had dischar- 
ged his own, though not inflicting a mortal wound. 
It only disabled him from any more action for the 
time being. Another he rode under his horse’s 
feet; had dismounted, and was speedily disburden- 
ing him of his weapons, when a gurgling, stifled 
groan, called him to the assistance of Day, who 
had fared less victoriously. Day had hurled one 
tory at his feet, and the next instant would have 
forever placed him beyond the repetition of fur- 
ther highway robberies, and assassinations, and 
at the same time, of breathing; when, as the blade 
gleamed over his head, an accomplice crept up, 
and buried his dagger in Day’s back. Swearin- 
gen sprang forward as he withdrew his steel, and 
sheathing his own in the assassin’s breast, threw 
him headlong from before him. 

The tory who had been trodden with the horse, 
at this crisis regained his feet; but seeing the pre- 
dominaney of the travellers, and, moreover, fright- 
ened at the angry gestures of Swearingen, who 
was approaching, betook himself to immediate 
flight. Swearingen fired, but the bullet only 
passed through the skirt of his coat. The noise 
of the discharge had hardly died away, when the 
report of a second succeeded, and Swearingen 
beheld the blood spouting from his mangled arm. 
With his sword he quickly silenced the lacerator 
of it, and went to comfort Day. 

“O! God!” ejaculated the latter as the British 
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was the haughty re-| 
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lieutenant came up covered with gore, the issue 
of which he was trying to stay by bandaging his 
arm with a handkerchief; “O! God, they have 
killed you.” 

“No, no,” said he, “only a pistol wound receiv- 
ed from one of the banditti, when off my guard. 
But Day, sce how you bleed! ‘The blood has 
even now made a clotted pool at your side. You 
are sick Day, I can see it in your face.” 

“Very well, I assure you;’ and he attempted to 
spring to his feet; but the loss of blood was great, 
and he fell back, and fainted away, pale as death. 
| Swearingen, forgetful of his own wound, hurried 
| for some water, sprinkled it over him, and soon 
| saw returning life. He then applied some cloths 
ito the cut, wrapped him with bandages, and anx- 

|iously awaited for the recruiting strength, to ena- 
i ble them to depart. 

For a long time Day appeared growing weaker, 
| and sunk into a kind of dreamy stupor; but the 
|generous Briton chafed his temples, used all in 
his power to resuscitate him, and had the gratifi- 
cation of restoring him to consciousness again. 


| He then urged on instant departure; but Day 
| 





hoofs in the distance; and then, after helping Day 
into his saddle, Swearingen remounted his own, 
and they rode swiftly to the first inn, where they 
alighted, had their wounds dressed, and conelud- 
ed to remain till the nature of their health would 
warrant no irritation in the ride to the end of their 
journey. 

While they remained at this fameles#, obscure 
inn, Day addressed a note to his father acquaint- 
ing him with the misfortune of their route—their 
very narrow escape—expressed it as his firm be- 


the magnanimous Briton, he had met an untime- 
ly end; but as he did not distinctly specify the 
true character and principles of his fellow travel- 
ler, the venerable Day was amazingly perplexed 
to find that his son was in company with an ofli- 
cer of the English army. 

When they arrived at the end of their journey, 
the two lieutenants hastily alighted, flung the bri- 
dles to a negro servant, and flew into the house. 

“Heaven be praised for your safe return,” ejac- 
ulated the old man, embracing his son with pa- 
rental transport. 

“Welcome, Charley, to your mother’s hearth 
again,” said Mrs. Day, and she cast a_ look 
meaning on the officer, well portraying her know- 
ledge of the dangers he had passed through. 

Charles responded to all such salutations, and 
exclaimed, breaking from his mother’s arms. 

“Excuse me, Swearingen, for so long neglect- 
ing you amid the friendly greetings of my old, 
beloved home. Come, let me present you. Fa- 
ther,” said he, advancing with him, “this is my 
kind friend, whom I cursorily noticed in my Ictter 
—Richard Swearingen.” 





'stoutiy objected, until he heard the thundering of 


lief, that, had it not been for the interposition of 


of 
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“Ay, ay! this isa Briton then, ts he?” was the | 
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uransition, and joined in the applause. Tron that 


laconic reply, as he carelessly held out his hand. | time Swearingen laid aside his fiery regimentals, 


“Yes, Father,” said Charles, “he is a Briton by 
birth but an American by conversion. ‘Though 
once inveterate enemies, he and | are now warm 
friends; and to him do I impute the preservation 
of my life among a banditti of robbers. But 
where,” continued he, casting a searching glance 
around; “but where is Edith? Can—” 

“ She left but a moment since,” interrupted his 
mother;” “and I presume, has not been apprised 
of your arrival. J will send for her.” 


“Dear brother,” exclaimed his sister a moment 


after, running in, and throwing herself on his | 


neck, “Iam so glad you have come. O! how ear- 
nestly [have looked for you!” 
“Well, well, that will do for this time,” said 


he, after he had reciprocated the close, feeling | 
embrace; “let me introduce you to our honored | 
visitor.’ And taking her hand in his, he led her} 
forward, and proceeded with the formal! ceremo- | 


hles. 

Swearingen was deeply versed in fashionable 
etiquette, and well understood the virtue of for- 
malities pending a first interview; still he felt an 
unaccountable repugnance to entering on these, 
as he respectfully bowed to the blushing Edith. 
He had mingled with the highest order of society 
in England, and had ingratiated himself into the 
affections of numberless coquetts, by practising 


their affected devices; still, for the soul of him, he | 


could harmonize no bland words, give no killing 
looks, force no running smiles as the artless, unaf- 
fected sister of his friend Day stood before him 
mantled with a crimson blush. He merely made 


some ordinary observations, and felt greatly re-| 


lieved, when she left to converse with her breth- 
er; at which he turned his discourse to the elder 


Day. ‘This was an auspicious move. For the} 
aged hero, uncompromising in his attachment to | 


his country, and detestful of all its opposers, had 


cast many an oblique glance of indignation at the | 


lieutenant in British uniform; and even felt a sud- 
den rising of his republican blood, in discerning 
the dignified bearing of his guest. 

Swearingen, however, dissipated this, by frank- 
ly detailing his history in arms, embodying in it, 
his recent struggle with Charles Day, and his 
more recent abjuration of British fighting. This 
was glorious news. ‘The old veteran rubbed bis 
hands with excessive joy, and when the historian 
linished, he stoutly invoked the blessing of heav- 
en upon so laudabie a resolution. It was enough. 
Had Swearingen been a native American, and in 
arms under its ensign, he could not have been so 


highly esteemed; for the very fact of that renun- | 


ciation of the design ever again to war against 
oppressed freemen, was quite enough to rhapso- 
dize even the experienced passion of the hoary 
Day. 

The young American lieutenant beheld the 


| and was less a transient guest than a relative in 
‘the family. 


The younger Day and his friend diverted them- 


i selves during the pleasant days, in riding out in 
pleasure excursions; sometimes, with rifles, they 


-would shoot at mark for hours, contending for 
|the mastery with considerable animation. How- 
ever these things became irksome and unpleasing, 
\in process of time; then, for a respite from unea- 
| siness, and to evade ennui, they would recount 
to the inmates of the house, the privations of a 
soldier’s life; the awful grandeur of a battle; and 
their own many hair-breadth escapes. 

Edith was never an unconcerned hearer of all 
this. Richard discovered the interest she took in 
‘their recitals, and, occasionally, for the purpose 


| of killing time, he would depict to her, alone, the 
/whole series of dangers incident to a camp. 
These historical sketches, at length, became quite 
agreeable pastime with Richard; indeed, more so 
‘than he ever could have believed—especially 
when they were poured into the ear of that pretty 
maiden; and Swearingen was often constrained to 
admit, when, on performing some of the most 
| pathetic sections of this work; he caught a tear 
| glistening in the eye—we say he was compelled 
| to concede, that Edith Day was as sweet hand- 
|some a girl as he had ever seen! 

Edith was, in fact, avery lovely girl. Just 
| budding into charming seventeen, with as fault- 
less a form as the most perfect Grecian statue 
ever chiselled. There was a sensitive beauty in 
her clear, dark blue eye, a sweetness beyond com- 
parrison, that was scarcely equalled by the bright, 
jet black fringes of lashes that overshadowed it. 
A brow and bosom of snowy whiteness, with 
lips tinted with a carmine pencilling, resembling 


a full ripe cherry parted, and exposing the volup- 
tuousness of its ruddy charms. But what most 
‘enhanced Edith’s beauty, was the strange wild 
romance, the tenant of that spotless bosom, and 
_which beamed softly from the dark chambers of 
‘those retiring eyes. She loved to be among the 
shrubs; would plant, watch, and cultivate some 
favorite flower till it faded away; and then she 
seemed as if she had lost a kindred friend. Her 
love had been on it, and its decay woke a pang 
in her heart. 

Swearingen was a stately-built youth, endowed 
with an extraordinary mind, a fine, imposing 
appearance, and great suavity of manners. His 
early life had been spent at Oxford, where he re- 
mained till his appointment to a military station, 
which soon carried him to the western hemis- 
phere. He was loyal, brave, and high-minded, 
and acted an officer’s part in the contest at the 
Eutaw Springs. 

By dint of close examination, apd strict ques- 
tioning, the elder Day, ascertained, ate day, that 
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the British lieutenant was no other than his own! it, or there was some connecting link between it 
nephew—a brother’s son. On hearing this hap-| and her Richard. 

py news, Charles grasped his hand, Mrs. Day had! In this glad enthusiasm of affection, one clear, 
well nigh gone into hysterics, and Edith—what) balmy eve found them strolling among the bligh- 
did she do? O! she only clapped her ¢iny hands, | ted flowers in the garden. 


Edith plucked a rose 
and cried out “Cousin!” 


| and a sprig of myrtle, and smilingly handed"them 
Swearingen was elated beyond measure with | to Richard. 


this intelligence; more, perhaps, because he recog-| 
nized a relation, a cousin, in Edith; for, to tell the! 
truth, any pretext for intruding on her his compa- 
ny, he had lately hailed with joy. When Day 
invited him out to ride, he was mostly indisposed, 
unless Miss Edith accompanied them—then he | 
was quite well. So accommodating is our health 

in the like circumstances! When a day was set 

apart for gaming, he was sure to be sick, or had | 
a pre-engagement with Edith. Thus he evaded, | 
and construed, till Charles left for a few days to. 
arrange some unsettled business, and he was no 
more importuned, nor had he to trouble himself 
in cogitating frivolous excuses for not participat- 
ing in Day’s amusements. 


What an admirable thing a cousin is! you may 
sit privately for hours together in the boidour; you 
may walk out every evening and stay beyond the 
usual tine; she may lean on your arm, and gaze 
up in your face, the very soul of love; you may 
snatch a kiss as often as you please; and yet no 
But 
cousins often have warm hearts, and often get en- 
tangled in an unexpectedly woven net before 
they are aware of the fascination. Richard) 
Swearingen attained the perfection of this knowl-| 
edge. At first he had been but a stranger, famili- 
arly talking to his strange friend Edith; subse- 
quently he had become more intimate with his 
pretty cousin; this intercourse had engendered an 
irresistible attachment; this attachment flamed into 
love; and in spite of himself, Richard found that 
he was remedilessly smitten—in love with a 
nymph-like being—absolutely and fixedly in love 
without the shadow ofa rival. This was pleasant; 
and doubly so with such an angelic cousin. O! 
how he doted on her! Every time they rode out} 
he was more bewildered with her loveliness. Eve- | 
ry time they promenaded in the grey of the even-! 
ing, he become more enamoured. Every time he 
stole a kiss, ("twas only from a cousin!) he felt a| 


one notices this, because you are cousins ! 


He took them, and gently pressed her hand. 

«“ You have presented me,” said he, the two 
strongest emblems of love. I am_ proficient 
enough in the language of flowers to know that. 
Would I could read the secrets of the heart as 
well, and gather as faithful a semblance from it.” 

“ But you see,” she replied, that the rose has 
lost its bloom. Surely you would not desire as 
fading a love.” 

“ No; but it is bright and pure while it lasts 
and leaves an odour behind, even when the sub- 


stantial part is gone. The myrtle is evergreen, 


and retains its freshness through sunshine and 
storm, through summer and winter.” 
« Ah! you have corrected me. I candidly ad- 


mit the truth of what you say. I have planted 
and watered that rose from day to day; and see 
now how it has repaid my unwearied attention. 
Lam too much like my rose; to droop in pain 
with the first blast of decay.” 

“Say not so Edith, you are altogether unjust 
on yourself. Such beauty of person and purity of 
mind, can not wither in the same way. ‘Or even 
should it do so, the odorous remembrance will last 
as long as memory.” 

“She looked up in his face, and read the sin- 
cerity of his heart. Dropping her head with a 


crimson blush mantling her countenance, she 


asked in a voice of the softest tenderness, 
« And will you sometimes think of me?” 
“Think of you!” quickly returned he; “ yes, 


think of you while there remains one name on 


the tablet of memory to remind me of joys past; 
that name shall be Edith Day. Ay, and love you 
ioo with the whole, unfettered soul of Richard 
Swearingen.” 

She shuddered. He felt her terror, and added; 

« Will you, Edith, ever think of me?” 

« Can I forget you?” was the soul-thrilling re- 
ply. 


«Then say you love me,” resumed he, eagerly; 





deeper thrill than ever. And what did Miss Edith! “say you love me with that intensity of passion 
think of all this!—At first the talks and walks of| with which I adore you.” 

Mr. Richard were, to say the least, endurable—| Edith looked up once more. Her expressive 
Then the advances of the cousin became some-| countenance was sad, but it was the sadness of 
what agreeable. Then, as he seemed incessant and | anticipated bliss. 
increasing in his addressess she became thorough-|  « Do you love me,” 
ly, hopelessly inspired with love. The only won-| cents. 
der with her was, that he-had never avowed his} 
passion, for, judging from her own feelings, she | pressing her to his heart, and impressing a kiss on 
was certain he loved her to distraction. In short,| her beauteous brow. 

Richard was never happy in her absence; and} “'Then ” said she, suddenly checking her- 
nothing pleased Edith, unless he had a hand in’ self. 


she asked in tenderest ac- 


“ Dearer than my own life,” replied Richard, 
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The you do retum my om, she wld, | 
concluding the sentence she had begun. 

“Te mnnot, ‘annot help it, Richard,’ was the | 
timid reply; and the two lovers were locked in 

“ach other’s arms. 

Meantime Green had pressed his conquests. The 
Commander in Chief had prosecuted the siege | 
of Yorktown; which terminated in the capitula- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis, with his whole force, 
consisting of seven thousand men. Washington 
instantly made arrangements for the exchange of 
prisoners. Green wrote to Day concerning his. 
Day, on his return home, handed the letter to 
Swearingen, who read it with unfeigned alarm. 
There was a loadstone here that attracted his 
soul; but the prospect of seeing his aged and feeble 
parent, and his filial tenderness, prevailed. He 
resolved to visit him, and then re-embark for A-| 
merica as soon as practicable. Glory had crown- 
ed him atthe Eutaw Springs, and he longed to 
throw himself at his father’s feet for a blessing. 
But his dearest treasure was Edith; and where 
the treasure is there will the heart be also. Hav- 
ing exolved himself from alleigance to the British 
government, he could only see his parent again, 
receive a parting blessing, and take passage for 
his adopted country. With this understanding, 
he prepared for his departure to the rendezvous of 
the royal army. 

It was a stilly evening preceding the morning 
of his taking leave, that Richard took Edith’s arm 
in his, and wended his way to an arbor a short 
distance from the mansion. One more short | 
night, and he was to bid adicu to these enchanting 
scenes. 

O! how the heart recoils within itself, when on | 
the eve of taking a farewell look on the scenes of 
its love! Whata sickening sense of dreariness 
comes upon it! And how lonely appears the 
dreary depths of the veiled future! We collect 
a relic or two to gaze on, when far away, and re- 
cal the forms and appearances of receding years. 
Years may stamp the signet of time and gnawing 
care on the brow, but the memory of the soul's 
first affections only gathers greenness from age, 
and will haunt us to the close of life. 

Swearingen looked on the trees and shrubs 
around, There was a something awfully solemn 
in the Autumn decay, which accorded with the | 
impenetrable gloom of his mind. Each little | 
bush seemed an object of loves esteem. Each | 
well-known walk had a holiness of onewrenernad 
about it. Each past hour came staring him liv- | 
ingly in the face, and had years of happiness | 
graven on its records. But when he turned to | 
the future’s revealings, his heart died within him. | 
These trees and shrubs were to be the objects of | 
another’s gaze; these walks were to be trodden by | 
other feet; these past hours were to be remember- 
ed only when he was tossed on the rolling waves, | 
or when three thousand miles of the Atlantic’s' 


broken sentences: 


i change. 


“weeping girl. 
from his hand, studded with diamonds, and plac- 


'three years, the consummation of bliss. 
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on waters deeula intervene, “The thought was 
a life-time of woe. He turned and looked on 
Edith, who was regarding with a listlessness of 
gaze, surrounding objects. He led her to a seat. 

«To-morrow morning—;” and Edith was in 


| tears. 


«“'To-morrow morning—; but his voice was 
choaked; and he could only add in sorrowful, 
« O! what a period is embo- 
somed in the forebodings of three long years!” 
Richard felt the clutchings of a tormentor at his 
heart. Edith trembled, her eyes swimming in 
tears, and instinctively drew closeer to him; as if 
her treasure became more priceless by so doing, 
and the poignant agony of separation, a thousand 
times augmented with every fleeting moment. 

“Three years, my Edith, must roll away, 


ere I can possibly be here to claim you mine, 
| indissolubly. 
waver in that time?” 


‘Three years—will your constaney 


“Do the stars vary their places in the heav- 
ens?” was the instant, unambiguous reply. “ O! 
my heart can never wander more than they. I 
will look at them when you are gone, and think 
that you, too, are gazing at their brightness. And 
every time you behold yon bright, particular one, 
let it he the reminder of your Edith’s unchange- 
able love. No, no, my too fond heart cannot 
It has resigned its all to another power, 
as the talisman of its existence; and will be the 
same, even through the bitter trial of three long 
years !” 

Richard dared not reply, for some time, to the 
At length he took a brilliant ring 


ing it on her finger, said. 

“There, dearest Edith, is the gift of a now 
sainted mother. Wear it for me. When these 
gems diminish their lustre, then may you doubt 
my fidelity. It is the dying momento ofa moth- 
er now in paradise; and if disembodied spirits can 
view the actions of mortals on earth, she will smile 
on this transfer. ‘Together let us pledge our un- 
changing love till we meet again. Dry up your 
tears, Edith, in the anticipation of realizing, in 
Look 
up, dear angel of my soul, and give me your sun- 
ny smiles. ‘That tear; 

Perhaps ‘tis preceding the calm, love, 

The tear-drop that now streams for awhile; 
Let me kiss it away for the balm, love, 

That tinctures thy lips with a smile.” 

She did as he desired; but there was a piercing 
anguish mingled with the coerced smile; and as 
Richard bowed him down to take a long, earnest 
pressure of her quivering lips, he felt the tear-drop 
trickle burning on his cheek. 

The succeeding morning, as the orient sun- 
‘beams fell on the mirroring windows, Swearin- 
ingen stood in the door, equiped for his journey. 
Sorrowfully he bade them all separately, a fond 
‘farewell. He approached Edith, who was leaning 
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over the railing of the portico, absorbed in tears. | 


She turned to him, and extended her hand; with 
the other she covered her watery eyes. 
mounted spontaneously to Richard’s manly one, 


at the same moment; and dropping her hand, he | 


clasped her to his heaving bosom. The long, 
long farewell of separating looks was given. ‘The 
aching kiss was the last. 
self from her arms, gently sat her down, and hur- 
ried to his horse. He waived his hand, as the 
steed fretfully pranced from the scene, in the na- 
tive recklessness of the war-horse. Edith return- 
ed the mournful signal; watched his lessening fig- 


LITER 


The tear | 


Swearingen tore him- | 


Ah Y CA? 


ure till lost in the distance; when she hastened to 
her room in a paroxysm of grief, and flinging her- 
self into the first chair, sobbed aloud the trying 
words—* three long, long years.” 

Norr.—The foregoing tale is, substantially, 
authentic. Making allowances for the assistance 
[ have borrowed from Madame Romance, the 
reader will at once recognize the uncolored facts, 
hy reference to “ Caldwell’s Life of Greene,” or 
page 75 of the “ American Military Biography.” 


If desired, I may, at some future period, trace . 


out the tragical fate of the two lovers, and present 
it to the readers of the Casket. 





DEATH ON 


THE 


OCEAN. 


BY DR. T. 


M’CONNELL. 





Night on the broad Pacific. Brightly shone 
The silver moon, in virgin majesty. 
Each gem that decked the spangled arch of heaven, 
Shot back, as from a mirror, true as voice 
Of echo from the mountain glen, so calm 
Was Ocean’s breast. No sound was heard 
Q’er all the wide expansion, save the low 
And smothered moan from Oceans’s hollow caves, 
And the quick lash of the rude billow, as 
Withkingly pride, the stately vessel rode 
Before the foaming breeze. All Nature breathed 
Delight; nor sea, nor air, nor sky, were aught 
Bat harmony. Such as the angels love. 
Such was the scene without—but all within, 
How sad! There, stretched upon the couch 
Of pain, and agony, and death, lay one 
Of Ocean’s sons. Tho’ formed by Nature’s hands 
As if to bid defiance to the strife 


| Ofelements, and wage eternal war 
With Time himself. Behold him now; wan pale, 
| And ghast; the infant in the mother’s arms 
Is not more helpless; health, now availed 

Not to arrest the flight of the fell foe 

Of all created beings: Time, in 
His hurried march; had scanned with jealous eye 
His daring course, and Death had marked him for 
His own. In vain did nature struggle to 
Maintainher regency. In vain did strength 
| Herculean charge the hydra enemy, 
| The pallid cheek and rayless eye proclaim 


The victory won:—Hark! one unearthly groan! 
! : . 

| One dying gasp! and he, who was afew 

| 

| Short liours ago, the gayest of the gay, 

Is fitfor earth nomore! His body locked 
| . . . . 
| In the embrace of death—his soul is in 


' The Land of spirits. 





MY 


MOUNTAIN HOME. 





BY MILO A. 


TOWNSEND. 





My Mountain Home, my Mountain Home, 
With fondness still I turn to thee. 
I cannot break the holy ties, 
Which childhood wove *tween thee and me. 
Oft in the hush of rosy morn, 
In spirit still I travel o’er 
Thy towering hills and sunny lawns 
Near by Ohio’s flowery shore. 


My Mountain Home, my Mountain Home 
The scene of hoy-hood’s holy leve, 

A soft remembrance clings to thee;— 
Soft, as moon-beams from above. 

The flowery hills and ivy bowers— 
Whereon L used so elad to roam: 

Though far from you IT e’cr must dwell 
Thow art ever dear, iny Mountain Hon 


New Bricwrey, Pa. 
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OR MERIT HAS IT 


LOMAS, 


S OWN REWARD. 


——_—- 


BY THE LEYDON BARD. 


—_———- 


“ We must educate:—we must educate; or short will be our race from the cradle to the tomb.”—Beecher. 


“J have known that honor is not happiness.””—Byron. 


We frequently hear it asserted that education 
is a blessing. ‘This at first sight appears very 
plausible, So plain indeed, that we feel a delica- 
cy in disputing it, for fear of incurring universal | 
censure. But considering the vague principles 
on which education at the present day is con- 
ducted, I, for one at least, most respectfully beg 
to question this assertion. 

No intelligent person can desire a plainer dem- 
onstration of the fact, than the palpable evidence 
which rushes home to the judgment of every in- 
dividual, that whilst every existing corporation 
breathes the spirit of speculation, the literary in- | 
stitutions of our land have also caught the infee- 
tion. Now far be it from me to censure any of! 





individual. The students of every university 
are divided into classes. Each class has its spe- 
cial duties to perform. At the end of every term 
| they are seperately examined; and it rarely hap- 
| pens that the greatest idler and blockhead fails, 
in the course of the examination, to elicit as great 
a portion of applause, as the most studious and 
attentive scholar. But this is not all. When 
the college course has been completed, and com- 
mencement day arrives, the graduating class is 
marshalled before the Faculty. The first degree 
of the liberal arts is then conferred on each suc- 


cessively, until the young literary platoon march- 


es from the stage as another reinforcement of cor- 
onated officers, to figure at large in the republic of 


the classical universities with which our coun-) letters. But more still is yet to be told. The 


try isso abundantly blessed. 


Far, far be it from | benevolence of the instructors does not terminate 


me to condemn in any shape or manner, those| here. That long looked for certificate of classical 
distinguished communities which public opinion | scholarship is now distributed. Any graduate 


has ever recognized and sanctioned as the most | 
mighty corner stones of our flourishing Republic! | 
But that very word, which tells me that the col- | 
vmns of criticism are open to every one, also in-| 
spires me with courage to proceed and endeavor | 
to finish what I have undertaken. My object | 
then is to “let well enough alone,” and merely 
expose the quiet machinations of error. 

The past history of our seminaries of learning | 
may be folded and lain by as a pure and unblem- 
ished sheet. Thus far it would seem they have | 
acted out their commission with commendable | 
satisfaction. But at length experience comes for- | 
ward, laden with grievances, and sorely tortured | 
with influences of error; many of which though 


can now be furnished with a diploma, who first 
professes himself willing to pay a certain sum of 
money; not without. As many young persons 
make a diploma the entire object of their collegi- 
ate course, and the remainder feeling themselves 
entitled to one by their industry, it may well be 
‘inferred that few graduates bid a final farewell to 


| their “Alma Mater,” without being supplied with 
this envious pass-port. 


What the effects may be on those who justly 
merit such favors, it is unnecessary to trace out 
here; as true merit will always support its dignity 
through the mildest sunshine of prosperity, or the 
darkest storms of misfortune. 

Let us follow him who has procured a diplo- 





insignificant in themselves, are deadly instru-|ma by the means of his wealth; the reputable 
ments in inflicting injuries on the cause, colleges | name of his family; or, which is not unfrequently 
and institutions of learning, they were originally | | the case, by the self-interested partiality of pro- 
designed to promote. fessors. See him leap the deep ravine that sepe- 

In passing over many of the minor objects that | rates the romance of boy hood from the rigid af- 
might be noticed, and keeping in view the most fairs of men. Ah! it is a perilous bound—a 
pernicious ones, I think none of the misapplied | dreadful experiment. Hitherto he has but coast- 
benefits call louder for correction, than that of dis-| ed in fancy’s shallop on the smooth bosom of im- 
tributing universal rewards, as the common right} agination, beneath the quiet shades of university 
of industrious merit, as well as slothful, unde-| spires, but now he rides on the fierce raging bil- 
serving pedantry. ‘That such an evil exists, is| lows of life’s commotion, ever and anon bearing 
verified in the daily experience of almost every | him alternately from the placid ebb of contentment, 
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to battle with the fe: ory reefs of trouble oni we 
versity. He has idled away the time which, 
should have been devoted to scientific pursuits; 








own resources, unprotected and destitute. Yet 
man is born to bear misfortune, and why, we 
may ask, is he unable to bear the shock? ‘The 
first answer that readily presents itself, is, that he 
was entirely unprepared for such an event. Here 
then, the cause of his weakness is plain—Notum 
sit quod nobis,” §c. of his diploma, which, al- 
though it furnishes him with a royal character, 
unhappily suggests no royal remedy for his ruin. 

For the further illustration of this subject, we 
offer to our readers the following plain and simple 
narrative. Founded on fact, it cannot fail to en- 
dorse the preceding remarks with every necessa- 
ry explanation. ‘The only point in which it may 
be unsuccessful, is, that the language may be 
too weak, and the style too deficient in facination, 
to impress the subject with due force upon the 
minds of our readers. 

About thirty years ago, in a romantic little vil- 
lage situated in one of the eastern counties of Vir- 
ginia, there resided two very respectable families. 
‘The one known by the name of the Beaumont 
family, was celebrated for the boundless wealth, 
and the extensive circle of distinguished relatives 
it possessed. 
characteristics, 
and envious relationship. 
derly widow, whose husband had been dead for 
several years; a beautiful and beloved daughter, | 
whose name was Harriet, and to crown all it was 


° . ° P | 
honored with an affectionate and obedient son. | 


George Leslie was indeed a noble, and a facinat- 
ing youth. Even in his early childhood, whilst 
at school, he scarcely knew what it was to occu- 


py any other place in the scale of merit, than the | 


first in the class. 


mates in difficulty when called upon. During 
the hours of recreation he manifested a cheerful 
and joyous spirit. Connected .with this he bore 
the name of being impartial and kind hearted; so 
that he was mostly chosen arbitrator to adjust) 


the difficulties that often arose among his play-| 
But his youthful popularity extended | 


fellows. 
beyond the confines of the village school play | 
ground. Every person in the neighborhood lov- | 
ed and courted the acquaintance of George, be- 
cause he displayed intelligence and judgment | 
that might have ornamented individuals many 
years his seniors. He was always known to}! 


possess one valuable trait, which commends itself 


to the friendship and respect of every person— 
he was never heard to tell a falsehood. 

A well behaved youth seldom fails to make 
a respectable man. And as he grew up, the 
good qualities first implanted in his breast by a 
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_of his character. 
. - .  « 
but now the time is past, and he is thrown on his' 


The other was distinguished for | 
precisely the opposite of affluence | 
It consisted of an el-) 


Though weded it would seem | 
to excellence, he never disdained, or felt himself 
too proud and exalted to assist any of his class-| 
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kind wd ¢ siebik seville, grew on, wreathing them- 
selves in his very nature, as the true counter arch 
George, at the time we speak, 
was about eighteen years of age. Whilst he was 
a great stay and comfort to the declining years of 
his aflectionate parent, a constant associate and 
counsellor of his esteemed sister, he was also uni- 
versally beloved by every member of his large 
circle of acquaintances. 

His mother about this time, though subsisting 
on a very limited dowry, began seriously to con- 
sider the happy blessings which might be derived 
from bestowing the benefits of a liberal education 
on her son. After many unsuccessful attempts 
to secure the means required for his support at a 

University, she at length succeeded in procuring 
an ample resource from a benevolent neighboring 
farmer. He obligated himself to furnish every 
necessary requisite for the enterprise, on condition 
that it should be refunded by George as soon as 

he might be firmly established in a profession. 
| As George was about to depart, he received 
intelligence of the sudden arrival of Arthur Beau- 
mont, from a classical high school in one of the 
nearest cities; at which he had resided for a con- 
siderable time. At the same time he also heard 
it intimated that Arthur contemplated to spend 
several years at the same university to which he 
intended to direct his footsteps. Much overjoyed 
by this announcement, he inquired particularly 
concerning the news, and found to his great satis- 
| faction that he had not been misinformed. 

| Arthur Beaumont, the only heir to the opulent 
family we have mentioned, gladly responded to 
the wish of his friend; which was nothing less 
than a proposition of companionship during their 

journey. All necessary arrangements being made, 

_the two friends (for so we may term them) left 


| their respective homes for college with light hearts; 
yet not unmingled with feelings of sorrow at leav- 
ing those they so fondly loved. 

It will be unnecessary to follow them on their 
journey. Suffice it to say, as they traveled to- 
gether, each had many stories to tell, and plans 
to communicate; so that by the time they reached 
| their journey’s end they were well pleased with 
each other, and had become adopted companions 
as well as true friends. ‘They immediately enter- 
ed upon their studies, and both professed them- 
selves highly delighted with their undertaking. 

But as weeks rolled on a great change appeared 

in the two individuals. Beaumont, a proud and 
haughty youth at home, disdained to relinquish 
| the principles he had always cultivated. To en- 
| joy the flying hours with ease, rule over his ac- 
quaintances, and trifle with every person he en- 
countered, was his chief delight. His studies 
were entirely neglected. All he looked after or 
cared for, was the gratification of his own feelings, 
so that in a short time he stood marked out as a 
noted idler, and an arrant devotee of caprice. 
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George Leslie, on the other hand, endeavored ; lowed a long catalogue of well studied harangues’ 


more than ever to unfold the gentle disposition, 
and laudable conduct that he had brought away 
with him from the arena of his childhood. He 
was soon discovered to be an intelligent and agree- 
able companion, which rivited upon him the es- 
teem of nearly every student. ‘The two very dif- 
ferent positions now occupied by these gentlemen, 
very much discouraged and irritated the high- 
minded Arthur. But his friend Leslie, far from 
taking advantage from the circumstances, did all 
in his power to remedy the evil. He was in fact 


the only person that dared to assist Beaumont; | 


and the only one he could claim as his friend. 
He pointed out the dangerous course that Arthur 
pursued. Recommended to him the propriety of 
attending more closely to his studies. Endeavor- 
ed to cheer him in his desolate condition; but all 
remonstrance was given in vain. So far from 
brightening up his condition, it incensed him, 
and caused him to assume a greater degree of ob- 
stinacy; until he finally plainly informed him, 
that Arthur Beaumont was better versed in the 
propaganda of common sense than suffer himself 
to be dictated to by a person of such limited cir- 
cumstances as George Leslie. 

In this manner however they proceeded through 
the college course. After several years of un- 
pleasant study, that season at length arrived, to 
which they, as well as the rest of their class-mates, 
had often looked forward to, with the fondest an- 
ticipations. ‘The morning of the commencement 
day opened with the most flattering appearances. 
A cloudless sky, and the cheerful notes of the 
featherd songsters, heralded the approach of mor- 
ning sun; and the bright burning luminary as he 
broke forth over the eastern hills, seemed to be 
clad in his choicest robes, to grace with dazzling 
splendor the chaste decorations of the literary fes- 
tival. The great interest in the occasion was 
clearly manifest from the constant bustle and com- 
motion that appeared in every corner of the uni- 
versity. Every student’s countenance bore the 
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interspersed with music. Arranged before the 
Faculty each student gracefully bowed as he re- 
ceived the first degree of the literary arts, accom- 
panied with a richly guilded diploma. Scarcely 
had the thrilling “farewell” of the valadictory 
died away, ere that many had commenced their 
“homeward bound.” Arthur, pleased to leave a 
place where he had experienced so much dissatis- 
faction; and George very glad to realize the happy 
dream he had often dreamed, of meeting his ten- 
der mother and kind sister, lost no time in pre- 
paring for their departure. Heartily did they con- 
gratulate each other on taking a last look of the 
university spires, finding themselves borne with 
rapid speed to their Jong absent and distant 
homes. 

Mr. Beaumont being apprized of his son’s re- 
turn, spared no pafns to favour him with a wel- 
come reception. On the morning that he was ex- 
pected, a great number of friends assembled to 
participate in the joy of the family, in welcoming 
back their long absent son. As the coach rolled 
up to the door, of the friends that had met, each 
outvied the other in their lavishing compliments. 
Arthur no sooner leaped from the vehicle, than he 
was almost overpowered with mutual caresses. 
One complimented him on his improved appear- 
ance; another on the promising advancement of 
his studies; whilst a third congratulated him on 
having terminated his college course. Evening 
came and with it an increased number of visitors. 
Zach flattered in his turn to the utmost of his a- 
bility; so that by the time the company dispersed, 
Arthur retired to rest, quite a new creature; fully 
satisfied as to the plausible proficiency in the 
sciences. 

Far different was the scene exhibited at the 
humble but neat cottage of Mrs. Leslie, during the 
time of George’s arrival. No host of flattering 
friends came forth to meet him. No distant re- 
| lative extended to him the hand of friendship. 
| No; pomp and display, as they always had been, 
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stamp of anxious curiosity, as well as unbroken | were entire strangers at the cottage of George’s 
evidence of the most heartfelt joy. To the dis-| nativity. But he was gladly welcomed home by 
tant church crowds flocked to feast their senses |two individuals, whose kind greetings were far 
on the varied scenes of the spirited repast. Sil-| more dear to him than the complimentary salute- 
vered sires and kind matrons lead the way, close- | tions of a legion of such friends as came forward 
ly followed by promising youths, and plumed | to welcome his opulent class-mate. The tender 
representatives of blooming beauty. ‘'T’o enliven | embraces of his mother and sister filled his beat- 
the minds of the heterogenous assembly, the soft |ing breast with every token of filial affection. But 
notes of inspiring music echoed and re-echoed|a few moments had elapsed, ere George found 
through the fretted dome of the antiquated cathed- himself comfortably nestled among the scenes and 
ral. Every heart seemed glad; every ear seemed | endearments of childhood. He looked upon his 
wrapped in attention, and every eye spake volumes | college days as a fanciful dream; and surrounded 
of applause. | by the tender caresses of his mother and sister, he 
On a conspicuous decorated platform, erected | was left undisturbed by complimenting sycophants, 
at the east end of the edifice for the occasion, sat | to muse on the joys of his earlier years. 
the graduating class surrounded by the professors.| ‘he end of three years from this period found 
The exercises were opened by an affecting prayer, | George Leslie and Arthur Beaumont, at a neigh- 
offered up by the venerable president. Now fol-| boring city, established in the practice of the legal 
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seid, Arthur had went 4 tend the aie, jas we have such a favorable account to onli it 


and undertaken the practice of law, not merely | will afford us a pleasing satisfaction to lay before 
led to it by caprice, but on account of being neces- | you the desired information. 

sarily driven to the task by the force of cireum-| George, animated by a pure and upright im- 
stances. ‘This short space had wrought a great) pulse, pursued a just and laudible course. A few 
change in the affairs of his family. Death had| months practice furnished him with a great a- 
swept away its most prominent stays; whilst be-| mount of business. He arose step by step, until 
ing lashed ‘and torn by a continual succession of he was crowned the first advocate at the bar. 
the reverses of fortune, its affluence and celebrity |The conduct of his classmate soon drew his at- 
were almost instantaneously bewildered and crush- | tention, and he came forward to render him eve- 





ed. He attempted to alleviate the misfortune, 
leading forth to the altar a respectable and beauti- | 
ful bride. In this union he fancied to secure the | 
crumbling honour of his ancestral domains by the | 
powerful influence of her opulent relatives. But 
the true old adage that “when a man begins to| 
run down hill, every one stands ready to davor | 
him with a kick” was palpably verified in the sad 
experience of Beaumont; and. no sooner did he 
find every effort unavailing, than he relinquished 
all hope. Fate, he imagined, had decreed him an 
ignoble end. ‘The vapours of destruction gather- 
ed thick over his head from every quarter. His 
friends lost their wonted confidence in him, and | 
the clear consequence was, a general failure in 
business. It is true he attempted to thwart the 
scourge of disgrace, by exhibiting his diploma, to 
certify his proficiency in the different sciences; the 
law school certificate to warrant his ability in uni- 
versal practice; but all these came too late to his’ 
assistance. Misfortune had marked him as her 
easy victim, and fully arrayed in all her distin- 
guished attributes, she stood ready to follow him | 
to the tomb. His affectionate wife, nurtured in| 
the bosom of romance and luxury, and an entire 
stranger to the realities of life, faithful to her sol- 
emn vow, threw aside every comfort to soften the 
cares of her undone husband. But the pale ex- 
pression of that once blooming countenance, over- 
whelmed with sorrow the once fond heart of Ar-| 
thur Beaumont. ‘To be so suddenly snatched | 
from the courts of fashion, to the dreary cells of 
cheerless despair, chilled the slow ebbing current | 
of feeling, and stamped upon his soul the fatal | 
signature of frozen remorse. One step more and | 
his ruin was accomplished. He fled for refuge to | 
the intoxicating bow!; revelled in every haunt of| 
vice; and in a few months his miseries were ter- 
minated by the cold finger of Death. 

We think we now hear the reader inquire, 
“ what then has become of George Leslie?”” Well, 





fable education? 


e. But more than ever the bigoted 
attorney disdained to be benefited by his counsel, 
Finding his benevolent overtures rejected, in eve- 
ry form, he finally abandoned him to his own folly, 


much lamenting the danger of his fatal obstinacy. 


He now become united to an amiable and vir- 
tuous wife; who, whilst she adorned the family 
‘circle with ev ery grace and comfort desirable, was 
never negligent in assisting and cheering George, 
in his arduous daily avocations. Still applying 
himself with unrelenting vigor to study, he rapid- 
ly occupied various degrees of distinction. From 
a state representative he was elected to a seat in 
our national counsel; not unfrequently appearing 
as an honored star in the republic of letters. 

Such then is the character and destiny of him, 


who applied himself diligently to accomplish the 


end of his existence. In the days of his youth, 
a studious scholar and dutiful son; in middle life 
a practical economist, as well as a benevolent 


friend; and finally settled in later years, as a time- 


honored and respectable member of society. 

Here is the end of our practical narrative. Fie! 
what an insignificant tale you have conjured up, 
exclaims the sneering critic. What a stale reher- 
sal of every day life, you have presented. Des- 
titute of every grace, and fashionable formality 
that characterizes the choice reading of the present 
day. But stop a moment. Has practicability 
not been our object? Was not the original de- 
sign to illustrate, and unfold the error of fashion- 
This was indeed our chief aim 
and straight forward intention. What then, let 
us ask, does the lesson teach us? First of all, that 
wealth has not the power to make a man happy 
in life, or render him a lasting benefit to his fel- 
low creatures. Secondly, that although persever- 
ance and real worth may be overlooked and buri- 
ed for a time, justice will finally deliver over the 
usurping monster to be condemned, and true 
merit will have its own reward! 





UNLIKE ARE 


A voice from the mountains!—new life wakens there 
The murmur of streamlets, how soft on the air! 

The season of beauty revisits the earth; 

And brightness and joy are recalled into birth. | 


LIFE’S HOURS. 


Unlike are life’s hours, so changeless, so few! 

No magic of spring-time, our youth to renew, 

Returns in delight and the freshness of bloom— 

W ith our Autumn’s last leaf we sink to the tomb! 
E. B- 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 





BY MRS. Ss. T. HOWE. 





'T was summer-time, beside a gentle stream 
That took its way among the sloping hills, 
There stood an humble cot, its lowly roof 


One eve the fair child sat 
Beneath the grape-vine, listening to a bird 
That made its home among the darkling leaves, 


Half-buried in the verdant creeper’s bright With finger on her lip, as if she fear'd 


. MH > r . 7 2 vay . . , 
And crimson bells. The wild rose had been taught | 9 war its music by a low-breath’d word. 


The mother summon’d her, and with a smile, 
Thaf told her heart dream’d of a brighter clime, 
She parted the bright hair from that young brow 
And in low tones, like music, thus she said; 


To climb along the eaves, and o’er the door 
The grape-vine its luxuriant foliage hung. 
And there were buds of violets, lifting up 
Their blue eyes to the sky, as the soft breeze 


ane’ mm 2 ; _ : - ! 
Pass’d by; and bore their sweetness on its wings! Lo! dear one look, and see the western sky 


On which still beams the sun’s effulgent smile! 
Now parts the purple mist, and hung on high, 
Behold the evening star, a fairy isle! 

Do you not see the finger of our God 


Oh! nature thou art ever bountiful! 

Thy purling streams, and bright delicious flow’ rs— 
The grassy hill-side, and the towering tree, 

The lofty mountain, and the mossy rock, 

Are made for those—on whom sad poverty As he lifts up night’s broad and glorious veil? 
Hath laid her griping hand. ’Tis not the rich The stars come forth obedient to his nod; 
And thro’ the boundless ether calmly sail! 
See how they come along the Milky Way! 
The glorious servitors of the All-Wise, 
Who wait upon his word, a bright array; 


That know thee in thy loveliness, their hearts 
Have golden walls around them, which shut out 
The face of nature! 


By that cabin door 
A fair-hair’d child was often seen at play = 
: ‘ . Stay near me, let me press thee to my heart 
Among the violets, with playful hand Apes : 
And kiss thy sunny brow; while yet I may, 
Tis hard the links of earthly love to part, 


Which thou hast often deem’d were angel’s eyes. 


Tossing the yellow butter-cups aloft, 
Or striving to hold fast the sun’s bright beams 


é 2 - But they will be revived in endless day! 
Which dane’d upon the brooklet’s tiny waves; y y 


There is a home where we shall meet again! 
Care had not touch’d her, tho’ lean Poverty, : gt 


In Paradise there are no painful fears; 
In scanty robes, sat by the humble hearth! 


. No sorrow cometh there, no more of pain, 
Yet was she happy, for a mother’s hand pe tir : 
For God’s own hand shall wipe away our tears; 


ad le r dail Jehovah's , 
. Se Se Se any Sees se My God! in humble faith I come to thee, 


And taught her trust, unshaken trust in Him— 


Ce a : Nee And in thy promise now I claim a share! 
How pure, how beautiful is child-hood’s faith! yi 


For thou hast said, “My children leave with me, 
I will preserve them—they shall be my care.” 
Morn came again, and found the orphan child 
Beside its mother; with its fair hands clasp’d 


Unshaken, and unsullied by a doubt; 
But time unseals the fountains of distrust 
And stains the clear still waters! 





But a change Around the icy neck, and looking up, 
Came to that quiet home; deatn .ct his seal With fervent faith, she asked in broken words, . 
Upon the Mother's brow; and slow, but silently, That she too, might go home to live with God! 
He did his work! Clark’s Mills, Ohio. 





LINES. 


The deep’ning lines of grief, So changed Ik 2w thee not, 

Have fearfully furrowed thy once polished brow. Yet thy fond yccents seemed like as of one 
Thy days seem dwindling to the yellow leaf, It were a crime soon to have forgot— 

So sadly changed art thou! Whispering I should not thee disown 
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TALES OF THE BACKWOODS. 





BY AN EARLY 


SETTLER. 





NO.I—THE REWARD FOR THE TURKEY’S HEAD. 


OR THE 


INDIAN 


DECOY. 


Tur early history of our Western country! Colonel resolved to offer a premium for the Tur- 


furnishe ‘many stirring incidents, the perusal of| 
which in. these latter days, affords a deep degree | 


of interest to all. 


key’s head, and have it procured by an effort of 
individual enterprise; knowing there was at least 
one about the Fort, who by his deep cunning, 


About 1780, when Col. Broadhead command-| had always been able to cope with the wiliest of 
ed at Fort Pitt, much as usual of a thrilling char-| the savages, and doubted not, he would but be in 


acter, was almost daily transpiring between the 


Indians and the frontier inhabitants. It was at! 


this period that the celebrated Samuel Brady, | 


pertain of the spies,’ was in the zenith of his 
glory combatting with the tawny warriors of the | 
forest. 
Spies being regularly sent out from the Fort) 
to watch the movements of the Indians, Captain | 
Samuel Brady was appointed their chief leader on | 
alloccasions. His perfect knowledge of Indian | 
habits and life; together with the extreme adroit. | 
ness he ever displayed in meeting the wily foe, | 
had won for him the admiration of all about the| 
Fort, and early induced Col. Broadhead to be-| 
stow on him the captaincy of the spies. And) 


well did he fill the commission; long will his) attack had already been concluded upon by him; 


name be remembered in the annals of the Back- | 
woods. 

The Indians gn approaching the settlements 
often resorted to different stratagems to decoy 
the unsuspecting inhabitants from their places of 
security, that they might have them fall into their 
power. 

For several mornings the call of a turkey had 
been heard across the Allegheny from the Fort. 
The Allegheny at this time was the frontier, and 
all north of it, the Indian country. It was sus- 
pected at the Fort that this was, an Indian strata- 
gem to decoy them across the river. 

It was known that the Indians would often 
call like a turkey or bleat like a fawn, to lure 
the unsuspecting within their reach. ‘The pres- 
ent instance was therefore, at once, pronounced a 
deception of the kind. 

Annoyed with the noise for several mornings, 
Col. Broadhead determined the croaker should 
be silenced. Butto send a detachment across to 
route the counterfeit gobbler was thought to be 
incurring too much danger for all the benefit that 
could arise, as a secret force might be lying in 





wait to make a fatal attack. Accordingly the 


his glory in making an attempt to entrap this 


subtle decoyer. 

The consequence was, it was soon known 
about the Fort that the Commandant had offered 
a reward of a pair of English topped-boots, and 
a gallon of whiskey for the Turk ey’s head. 

The word reached Brady; and as may be sup- 
posed, he was at once resolved on having the mer- 
|it of presenting his honor’s chops, the turkey’ 8, to 
the commandant, particularly as a gallon of whis- 
key and a scarcely less precious article, a pair of 
| topped boots was the reward. 

Brady eager for the event, while others laughed 
at his fool-hardy daring, felt he could not share 
the glory of the adventure alone. The plan of the 


and he resolved to lay his views before a frequent 
associate of his, who had likewise rendered him- 
self noted by his successful combats with the 
Indians. 

It was the afternoon of a day, the morning of 

which had brought Brady home from an excursion 
of several days to a distant Indian settlement, 
where he had been sent to spy the movements of 
the enemy. He was seated alone on the walls of 
the fort, looking moodily over to the wooded 
shore on the opposite side of the Allegheny. An- 
derson, his associate referred to approached. 

“ Well, captain Sam,” said he, “I have been 
anxiously waiting this day or two for your return 
to share with me in a little adventure.” 

« And what is that, my old worthy?” exclaimed 
Brady with a careless smile, as though ignorant 
of what it might be. 

«QO! it was only to™trouble a wild turkey to 


change his roost a day or two ago, but now it is 


something of more importance—the sport of pro- 
curing his head. You have heard of the reward 
offered by the Colonel this morning?” 

«“ True, and I was just thinking how well that 
old rye would sit on the stomach; and as to the 
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boots, Anderson, why if you would make choice 
of them rather than the cri/ter, to be sure I sup- 
pose English tops would become your legs as 
much as any others.” 

«“ No, but captain Sam, I have been thinking 
about that myself. As we will both equally share 
in the adventure, I'd go in for both equally shar- 
ing in the reward, in every particular, What 
would you, say to jigger about and boot about 
till both be dope—our soles, and again our other 
souls you know, Sam, would then be equaliy ben- 
efitted; what do you say to equally sharing of 
both. 

“Ha! ha! ha!—any how at all, Anderson; old 
hunters never quarrel about the spoils of a stirring | 
tramp. But let us consider how we will procure 
the beauty birds head.” 

“Your plan first, Sam,—An Ingen’s tarnal | 
crafty if he gets ahead of you—your plan first, 
Sam.” 

“Well, Anderson, I'll tell you what I have) 
been thinkin’—It was in my head when you came 
up here—why we must try in the first place by | 
listening closely, when he Aollows again, to learn | 
as nearly as possible where his honor’s perch is. | 
This we can do by coming up on the walls to- 
morrow morning, as he, like many other morning | 
birds, it seems, chooses an early hour to wake his, 
melody.” | 

«“ Ay! but like his second cousin the wild goose, 
I think, Sam, he might give a screak at any| 
time during the day, if he should but happen to) 
forget himself.” | 

An assenting smile and Brady proceeded in| 
reply. 

“ Well, to-morrow morning we will repair here | 





canoe, landing on Kilbuck’s Island, as it was af- 
terwards called, opposite the Fort. Having con- 
cealed their canoe in a quantity of driftwood, they 
proceeded to the main shore—the channel behind 
the Island being dry. Entering the thickly tang- 
led forest that then covered the extensive alluvial 
tract on which the city of Allegheny now stands, 
the wily hunters, the one preceding the other, 
with a soft and stealthy step, crept towards the 
spot they had taken note of from the Fort.— 
Having proceeded as they agreed sufficiently far, 
Anderson concealed himself behind a log: Brady 
a few steps in advance, crept into the top of a fal- 
len tree, and soon was securely hidden. Some time 
had still to clapse before it was day light. How- 
ever the tedium of the time was patiently borne, 
and at length the dawn was seen in the east. As 
the day brightened around anxiety took the place 
of impatience with the spies—they knew they 
must be near about the place where the object of 
their search was likewise concealed. ‘They knew 
not but a number of savages might start up around 
them, and their discovery, as perhaps their dis- 
truction be inevitable; consequently the moment 
was doubtles one of extreme suspense. But a 
Brady was never happier than when his soul was 
nerved by the peril of such a moment. But 
their anxiety was soon to change—perhaps to the 
more painful. Suddenly, in truth, as had been 
expected, rang out the call of the turkey almost 
in their midst. The sharp eye of the “spies” was 
about, but no turkey was discovered. The noise 
seemed to proceed from above and a short distance 
in advance of them, as though from among the 
limbs ofthe trees. All was now silent again, and 
the moments impatiently borne till the call would 





and take note of his locality—the next night we| again be repeated. A large white-oak stump 
will cross over and creep softly to as near the spot) some twenty feet high, in the fallen top of which 
as we can, and conceal ourselves, and when in| Brady was concealed, had been noticed by Ander- 
the morning he resumes his sonorous call, we'll son, as from which the noise seemed to proceed. 
disturb his devotions by a salute from our rifles.” | His eye still rested upon it. 

« Good!—you for an Ingin hunt yet, captain} 500" from the cavity of the top, for the stump 
Sam.—Good!—the plan is excellent and we can | was hollow, he discovered a large feather gradual- 
accomplish it,” was the reply of Anderson, and | !Y rising —next the crown, uri: te tommy 
they descended from the battlements of the Fort. | Profile of a large Indian. Again the turkey was 





As had been agreed upon, the next morning | 
found the two adroit “spies” on the walls of the | 
Fort at an early hour: though in a position that | 
they might not be seen from the opposite side of 
the river. 

As was expected, the turkey was again heard to | 
call; and the spot from which the noise seemed to | 
proceed was taken cognizance of, by the two 
listeners.* 

The next night, or rather towards morning, 
Brady and Anderson crossed the river in a bark 

* The spot has since been pointed ont by the parties, as being about 
where Federal street of Allegheny City now crosses the canal- Little, 
perhaps, did the daring “ spies” suppose at that time, that they might 


survive to the day whena city of several thousand inhabitants would 
cover the scene of their little but startling adventure. Mr. Anderson is 





still livin “4 now resides some twelve or fourteeu miles above, near the 
ahe 


heard and the Indian descending into the stump, 
again disappeared. 

Brady being nearer the stump, did not discover 
the Indian; although he discovered from whence 
the noise proceeded. Anderson immediately gave 
him to know, by a sign that he had; and placing 
his gun in a proper position, awaited the return 


| of the wily decoyer. 


Soon again the feather was seen emerging 
from the top of the stump, and the head and shoul- 
ders of the swarthy inmate follow; who leisurely 
gaining the top of the stump, carefully looking 
around in every direction, seated himself on the 
top with his feet and legs dangling in the cavity. 
Taking a calm but momentary look over to the 
fort, he drew from some portion of his dress, a 
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something by which he gave character to the 

noise, and placing it to his lips, again imitated 

the call of a turkey. But his music had not yet 

ceased, when the simultaneous crack of two rifles 

brought him heels over head, with a crash thro’ 

the brush to the root of the tree. From the posi- 

tion he had taken on the top of the stump, he had ; 
likewise been discoverable to Brady, and the two 

balls penetrating his breast, had brought him life- 

less to the ground. 





A pause ensued: neither Anderson nor Brady 
stirred from their places of concealment. Ifa se-| 
cret force of savages lay in ambush nigh by for: 


the purpose of destroying any that should be lured 
thither by the decoyer, the certainty might be bet- 
ter and more safely ascertained, by remaining 
quiet and hidden. 

A moment had passed, and the two with their 
rifles charged in the meantime, stood at the base 
of the stump, before their victim—a moment 
more, and the head was severed from the body, 
and in the hands of the adventurous spies, re- 
turning to the river to cross to. the Fort; but how 
a division of the premium was made we have not 
learned, unless “ jigger about-‘and boot about,” as 
proposed was adopted. , 





LYRE 


AND LADY. 


BY THE 


LATE MISS MARIA G. 


Lyre. 


Say, ah Lady! why, neglected, 
On the willows am I hung? 

Why, ’mid summer's charms dejected, 
Hast thou songs of sorrow sung? 


Wake, oh! wake to strains of gladness; 
Pour one soft, melodious note; 

Through the midnight shades of sadness, 
Let thy gentle music float! 


O’er the river’s placid bosom; 
Let thy cheerful echoes ring; 

By the bending woodland blossom, 
Chaunt thy low, sweet murmuring. 


O’er the fields of fallen glory, 

Cease thy plaintive strains to pour; 
Or to tell the mournful story 

Of the conquored conquorer! 


Where the clouds of misery lower, 
Cease, sad mourner, cease to rove; 

Seek the closely woven bower 
’Lumin’d by the star of love ! 


Cherish thou that sweet affection, 
In the bosom’s inmost cell; 
While to each sad recollection 





Thou dost bid along farewell! 


When thy lyre, by grief forsaken, 
Shall a song of friendship raise; 

And to raptures newly waken, 
Echo love’s endearing lays. 


Lapy. 


Lyre! oh! Lyre! thou idoled treasure! 
Why thus bitterly complain? 

Ah! why darken every pleasure? 
Why thus give my bosom pain? 


Little friend, cease to upbraid me! 
Though a song of sorrow flows, 
Though doth melancholy shade me, 

Love within my bosom glows. 


Was it not love’s fond emotion, 
Glowing in a feeling breast, 

That, beneath the trackless ocean, 
Bid me seek the seaman’s rest? 


Was it not true love that ledime 
Where the blooming locusts wave; 
Where the hand, in youth, that fed me, 

Moulders in a grass-grown grave? 


Yes! it was love’s fairy fingers 
First awoke my humble song; 
Which in solemn sadness lingers, 
Lyre! oh! Lyre! thy chords among. 
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THE ROBBER OF THE MOUNTAIN PASS, 
OR, THE KLEPHT’S REVENGE. 





BY Y. 





- CHAPTER L. |eye lashes and knitted brows conclude the appear- 
ance of this unnatural being’s countenance. His 
body is invested with a kind of loose garment, 
similar to a modern wrapper, which is secur- 
ed with a hempen cord—this dress extends to the 
knees, which are hidden from view, by the intro- 


The umbrageous shadows of evening had be- 
gun to veil the glorious sky, dispelling the radiat- 
ing hues of beauty from the far off horizon. ‘The 
mournful ditties of the beauteous Thessallian 


maidens resounded on the twilight breeze, har-| duction of a pair of leather leggings, that at the 
monious and sweet; while at intervals, the hoarser | same time serve as a covering for the lower man, 


tones of the males were heard to mingle in the) and the feet from the ground. This person we 


song with a degree of wild, but pleasing enthusi- | discover is the leader of a band of klepts or rather 
asm mountain robbers. Their chief object is to plun- 
This pleasant scene was enacted in one of the der the defenceless wayfarer, in the lonely moun- 
little cantonments of Thessaly. The reader is) tain passes. For the purpose of defeating these rob- 
probably aware of the division of Thessally,as well bers and rendering the roads safe, bodies of armed 
as other portions of Greece, into towns, or villa-| men were stationed nigh to their rendezvous, to 
ges, by order of the Turkish government, whic h| watch their movements and cut them off at every 
was effected for the purpose of suppressing re-| opportunity. Many were the bloody rencontres 
volts throughout the dominions of Greece, then | between the klephts and soldiery, and most gen- 
but recently fallen into the power of the Ottoman, | erally the former were successful. 
will render a repitition of the subject useless. Dis-| The individual just portrayed, had set a long 
tant about a mile from the cantonment mentioned | while without making the smallest possible noise, 
stood a rude habitation, partly in a state of decay. | save now and then a long deep sigh, when he was 
Within its limits at midday a splendid scene aroused suddenly from his sullen reverie, at the 
strikes the eye of the observer. Towards the | entrance of a second person arrayed in the same 
east, a few verdant hills lift their green tops| sort of a garb as himself. The intruder closed 
in rural majesty, whilst beneath, the fine me: ud-| the door and glancing carefully around the gloo- 
ows open to view a refreshing and exhilerating! my walls of the apartment stamped his foot heavi- 
sight; to the west, afew scattered villas, surround-|ly upon the floor and was silent. The first oc- 
ed with blooming gardens and romantic groves— | cupant of the hovel started up and confronted the 
then in the receding distance the tall forest trees | other. 
impart a picturesque and _ lovely appearance, | ‘“‘Ha! Barbo, what news dost thou bring?” and 
blending the extreme outline with an unusual’ ag the leader spoke he grasped the hand of Barbo, 
wildness and grandeur. North and south contain | and gazed thoughtfully in his face. He remained 
an almost indescribable glow of elegance, touche ~d | silent fora few moments anda smile of remote 
by the skillful hand of nature; forming in unsur- | | meaning playing over his grim features, his lips 
passed loveliness and splendor, the most grotesque | seemed to tremble as he said— 
and intricate landscapes. The whole is striking-| «All is lost!” 
ly interesting without a single blemish to mar its | “By Ali ’tis false!’ cried the leader starting 
imposing appearance. | back from his companion, as though the thunder- 
Within the cottage a cheerless fire is burning | bolts of Jupiter had been ruthlessly hurled at him. 
and before it we discover a solitary individual, «Tis true, nevertheless thou assert to the con- 
seated upon a roughly constructed bench; his el-| trary,” said Barbo calmly. 
bows are supported on his knees, whilst his skin-| “How is it?” enquired the leader less hastily. 
ny hands sustain his head; his small grey eye | “According to thy orders,” said Barbo, “we 
glistens as though with anger, as he stares seem-| took our station within the mountain pass, a few 
ingly unconsciously upon the few remaining em-| leagues distant from Ioanina, where the mule- 
bers on the isolated hearth; his long black hair) teers were supposed to travel; we waited with 
hangs in uncouth masses over his shoulders; his| impatience for their near approach. When lo! 
unshorn beard is matted and coarse, and the dark | instead of them, came a cursed host, under the 
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command of Ali Pasha—we fought them bravely, 
though ten ’gainst one were the odds; but alas! 
they conquored our valiant band, and I alone 
made my escape.” 

“Then none, save thee, of all my noble klepths 
remain,” said the leader in a tone of wild desper- 
ation. “I tell thee Barbo, this is not to go un- 
heeded; we soon can win a thousand to our 
standard, and with a band of such we can return 
the blow, and then shall cursed Ali learn what 
tis to draw the vengeance ofa free born klepth 
upon his head.” 

“If done, it must be presently, that we may 
counteract the march of Ali, and by stratagem 
and valor repair the ground we've lost,” said 
Barbo. 

“Well thought indeed, good Barbo, but as thou 
art hungry, let us eat a morsel ere we undertake 
our dangerous project.” 

“Let it be served, and speedily, for every mo- 
ment is becoming precious,” said Barbo with in- 
creasing energy. 

Some victuals from a small cupboard were pro- 
duced, and, which, with a bottle of wine, served 
for their repast, of which they partook with seem- 
ing good cheer. 

“ Didst thou ever see the daughter of Ali Pa- 
sha?” asked Tizko, the leader of Barbo. 

“Ay, did I,” replied Barbo, “’twas only once 
when I was on a visit to Constantinople—she is 
beautiful.” 


_ Very,” said Tizko, “and if I can—” he paused 
and looked about him, “possess myself of her, 
twill be a sweet revenge for Ali’s cruelty.” 

“So it will! so it will! ha! ha!” cried Barbo, an- 
ticipating the pleasure he must experience should 
such happen. 

“Our name, Barbo has doubtless been rendered 
infamous but not with those who judge us fairly, 
but in this enterprise if we fail not our title shall 
be great—mark me. 
her rights, by Turkish murderers has been tram- 
pled on, and while we obtain revenge, we like- 
wise rid our country of her oppressors.” 

“True indeed,” remarked Barbo finishing his 
repast, and preparing for the undertaking. 

“When but a stripling, Barbo, I was taught to 
loathe the name of Turk, and why should not I? 
But come, we know full well our own and our 
country’s wrongs, and that’s sufficient to nerve 
us for the onset. Within the dreary pass we'll 
watch our foes, and reap such sweet rewards for 
our toil as will repay our anxiety.” 

“Words will not win for us the battle—gird on 
thy sword and we'll away; the night is far advan- 
ced, and long before we reach the deep recesses 
of the glen the morn will open.” 

These words served to hasten the leader, and 
both were soon in readiness, and emerging from 
the habitation secured the door behind them. 
The night was far advanced and extremely dark; 


all seemed wrapped in dreary silence, and with 
cautious and unerring steps, Tizko and his com- 
rade went on their way. ‘The weary inhabitants 
of the little village were buried in unbroken slum- 
ber, and only now and then low whisperings of 


the night winds were heard to sigh amid the reign- 


ing stillness, 


CHAPTER IL. 
The grey twilight of evening began to gather, 
and the declining orb of day, sank behind the 
green outlines of the western hills, tinging the 





Greece is our native soil— 


horizon with a beautiful golden hue whilst here 
and there floated a fleecy cloud in the azure, 
|deepening the glorious appearance of the tran- 
quil hour; the gentle breeze sighed with a mourn- 
ful cadence, and the merry village bells were toll- 
\ing the hour of even, when the laborer gained a 
short respite from the toils of the day; but we must 
hasten to another scene. 

As we have stated, the beauties of evening had 
began to disappear and tbe sombrous veil of night 
had curtained the fair face of the wide domains, 
when 'Tizko and Barbo entered the depths of the 
mountain pass. The exquisite magnificence and 
grandeur which this mountain scene possessed, 
rendered it unsurpassed; the lofty hill, stupendous 
in truth, which began at the verge of a small 
stream, was now justly entitled to the appellation 
of mountain. Thousands of stately trees crowd- 
ed on either side and ascended in regular rows to 
‘the very summit, assuming an imposing aspect, 
towering high and bending gracefully to the pass- 
ing winds. Ledges of huge rocks compassed the 
outline, causing abrupt and frightful precipices, 
‘whilst the thick clustering underbrush formed 

one of those romantic fastnesses which are gener- 

ally observable in such places, thus rendering the 
jascent almost impossible except occasionally a 
‘cavity might present itself. The gurgling rill 
beneath enriched the picture and added a two- 
fold excellence to the frowning height. 

Tizko, and his companion had gained a silent 
part of this wild place and seating themselves 
upon the grassy soil began to form plans for rais- 
ing recruits, but their every prospect appeared to 
grow worse. ‘They had applied to several leaders 
but they could not render them any assistance. 

“Tf all are so averse to our demands, we can 
alone go through the world, and ere we die obtain 
redress for all our wrongs,” said Tizko, mus- 
ingly. 

« Gold is all we want for the enterprise,” said 
Barbo, aware that bribery alone would effect that, 
which entreaty would fail to accomplish. 

«“ Gold indeed would do much for us, but where 
can we command it now?” asked Tizko. 

“ Within the mansion of old Diego, the Spani- 
ard, there is plenty, and a few more adventurous 
klephts would ensure us of its possession,” said 
Barbo instructively. 
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“Then forward, and as we journey, perhaps 
we may chance on some of those wanting employ- 
ment.” And as Tizko spoke he rose to his feet, 
and Barbo following his example, both were 
soon wending their way down the road. Having 
a perfect knowledge of all the intricacies of the 
mountains, their practiced eyes were roaming 
every where in search of some of those strolling 
klephts, who sometimes would become separated 
from their companions in the numerous encoun- 
ters with the Pasha’s men. Presently, as our ad- 
venturers wound around the angle of a rocky emi- 
nence, they were suddenly put to a stand by the 
appearance of five or six savage looking fellows, 
who had been concealed in some of the thick un- 
derwood. ‘The parties looked fiercely at each 
other for a little while, when Tizko started back, 
but soon cried in a joyous tone. 


“My klephts !” 


He was right, they were a remnant of his band 
who through some fortuitous accident had escap- 
ed the general slaughter of their friends. ‘The re- 
cognition was scarcely acknowledged when Tizko 
informed them of his determination; Without hesi- 
tation they coincided with the arrangement and a 
moment after they were all under way to the resi- 
dence of the miser, known better as Diego the 
usurer. 


Distant from any habitation, and in a secluded 
part of the forest, stood the lonely habitation of 
Diego. It had informer years presented a sub- 
lime display of architectural embellishments, but 
latterly its beauty vanished as the progeny of the 
original possessor deserted it. It was situated 
at the base of a hill, and surrounded with all the 
excellence and elegance which a forest scene im- 
parts. Nigh to the mansion a brooklets pure 


waters flowed, and its musical current as it bound- | 
ed onward seemed to sing a melancholy requiem | 


for those now absent whose gleesome childhood 
had been spent upon its banks. 











“ You are right,” answered Barbo, “ and truly 
we must be careful and likewise arrange other 
plans, than those which I had first thought of.” 

“If so, how will you manage to obtain the pos- 
session of the money” asked Tizko, well knowing 
the difficulty would be great under the present 
circumstances. But matters will sometimes take 
a turn in favor of such enterprises, and in this 
case all was much more favorable than was anti- 
cipated. 

“Do you stand where you are, until I come to 
you again; but if in the meantime an alarm 
should be given do you step into this closet,” 
said Tizko, to the other, and he showed them 
where the apartment was by placing their hands 
severally upon the latch. 

«“ Hasten hither again,” said Barbo, in a low 
whisper as the leader was hastening away. 

The little band awaited the return of Tizko in 
patience, who having taken a survey re-entered 
the passage. 


«“ Now!” whispered he, to Barbo, “do you hold 
this door securely, so that it cannot be opened 
from the inside, and I will take another peep.” 
He first led three of the men outside, and gave 
them some instructions. The leader applied his 
eye to the key-hole, when a loud noise was heard 
at the other side of the mansion, and the leader 
said, “ Allis going precisely as I desire it, but 
hold fast to the door for your life.” 

«“ Never fear!” replied Barbo. 


And scarcely had he finished the sentence 
when the old miser rushed for the door which he 
was holding, but finding that he could not effect 
an egress there, hastened to another opposite, 
through which he found an outlet, and bounded 
like one frantic from the room shouting for assis- 
tance at the top of his voice; as soon as old Diego 
disappeared, 'Tizko cried, 

«“ Enter men and fill your purses, nor spare a 
penny, haste,” and springing into the apartment 


Tishe end Wis man aeined the northern ide of| the treasures were greedily seized and transferred 
5 


the old mansion in safety without causing the 
least alarm, and still proceeded, although the night 


|to the pockets of the robbers. “ Fly!” continued 


Tizgo, “the old devil is returning,” and with 
oe? 5 





was extremely dark. Nearing the side of the lightuing like speed they sbandened Cha slam, 


building a large doorway was observed, through | with their neaty, = ~~ 0 sop of = 
which they passed and cautiously traversed the | mountain pass, before those of the mansion were 
silent passage until another entrance presented | aroused. ; Pe 

itself; to the key hole of this portal, Tizko applied| “ “I'was skilfully performed,” said Barbo, “and 
his eye and soon made a pleasing discovery. He | methinks a few such enterprises would so enrich 
descried the aged Diego, seated at a table, with a| US, that any engagement might be safely under- 
heap of glittering coin.before him. As he count- | taken.” 

ed and re-counted the thousands beneath his quick 
and energetic eye how carefully, how scrupulous- 
ly he seperated each particular coin from the other 
that no mistake might be made in the exact sum 
and weight. 


«“ Since we have gained such a prize we well 
may aim for higher objects: and such shall be our 
aim,” said 'Tizko determinately. 

The spoils were all deposited in the care of the 
leader who having led his men into a remote part 
of the woods laid down, and all were soon soundly 
| Wrapt up in sleep. 


“He is sharp eyed, we must be wary!” said 
Tizko, turning to Barbo. 
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CHAPTER III. | ous and sweet, possessing that winning cheerful” . 


Lier ness which inspires the listener with the most ex” 
As the grey dawn of morning lighted the earth | tatic feelings. Certainly therefore a request eme” 


and was gradually dispelling the darksome shades | nating from sucha being, will not reasonably be 
of night from the heavens, a coach was heard to | denied. 

rattle heavily along the mountain pass, age The young cavalier was somewhat effeminate 
Toanina. The horses were beautiful bays, and | in his address, not having those general traits de- 
handsomely harnessed; the coach had somewhat | veloped in his countenance which bespeak the 
of an antique cast, and the aged driver was sceM-| man of valorous disposition: but this feeling is 
ingly as ancient, as the vehicle which he com-| general, for the Turks, although cruel and over- 
manded. Slowly came the coach up the tedious | hearing to those who serve under them, yet are 


and winding hill, and the horses looked jaded with | not as bold and unconquerable, but that they can 


excessive toil. |be intimidated by an inferior number. This in- 


Within the coach, we discovered a young/ dividual was of the common height, rather spare 
man, genteelly attired, and seated directly oppo- and wholly unfitted for danger, notwithstanding a 
site is a young and beautiful lady, both apparently | good broad sword or cimetar and a brace of pistols 
of Turkish origin. were attached to his person, which he might use 

“ Are we nigh our journey’s end?”’ enquired | if necessary, providing his valor would assist him. 
the young lady of her companion. The request of Marriana had thrown him intoa 

. : toéal fit of abstraction for atime, when he was 

‘ To-night will take us to the end of our pres-| sa s 

tee : ‘ ‘aroused by the repetition of the demand, glanc- 
ent destination should no accident impede our |. : a" 
” : ‘ ing thoughtfully at his companion he said, 
way,’ replied the cavalier. ; 
r « - , ‘ Presently. 

‘I believe,’ continued the young lady with a ih as 
slightly tremulous voice,’ that these dreary moun-| But little preliminary was requisite, when after 
tain passes are infested with bands of kiephts, who | 2 few moments consideration he related some in- 

° | >} > 2 4 > 
often rob, and sometimes murder the unguarded | Cidents in the 
travelers.’ 


‘Yes, truly,’ answered the cavalier, his voice} «[~ js now about five years ago, that I was 
faltering as though some long dormant apprehen-| ro4ming carelessly through Constantinople ; 
sion had been called to memory: by the recent re-| the evening was delightfully pleasant and serene, 
mark. ‘Truly you:are right. Yet of all those) 
who occupy this wild region, there lives not one 
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‘and as I strolled forward I halted occasionally to 


: yo ’ look upon the many motley groups that congre- 
whom I so much fear as Tizko, the famous rob- | gate frequently at noon in the great thoroughfares 


7 gaa ? « Qe ro > . . . 
ber of the mountain pass,’ and as he spoke he | of the city. I had paused thus in my walk several 
looked forward from the coach window to assure \times, when my attention was suddenly aroused 


himself that the subject of his remarks was not ¢q survey a finely proportioned man of perhaps 
aa five and thirty years of age; like myself he was 
‘I think I have heard mention of this name,’ |sedulously engaged in making observations on 
said Marriana, the young lady. | the different collections of persons interspersed 
‘I have often heard of him, and since I first | throughout the metropolis; and as he regarded 
learned his dark, wild, though generous nature, [| them I perceived a kindling smile of interest 
feared him,’ was the expression which slowly | blending in his glance, as though he deeply com- 
fell from the other's lips. And folding his arnis | Misserated the slaves and forlorn outcasts, who 
across his breast he leaned back and-gave himself’ mingled at intervals with those who were higher 
over to reflection. in the estimation of the citizens. At first I ima- 


‘ While the coach is going slowly you might 
relate what you have learned of his habits,’ said 
Marriana, inquisitively, having inherent some of 


gined him to be a merchant, but his close scrutiny 
of every object did not bring conviction to my 
mind-that he was of that profession. Fond of 


those romantic qualities, which are characteristic | Conversation, and desirous of forming an acquain- 


of the Turkish females. 
a perfect beauty, her form in outline was exquis- 


In, appearance she was | tance with this personage, I advanced close e- 


nough to speak to him. 





itely symetrical, and arrayed in white as though| ‘A pleasant evening,’ said I, bowing obsequi- 
for a bridal, with a fine red silk sash secured to | ously. 

her waist; her hair was jet black, and her nose| ‘ Extremely so,’ he replied, and turning about, 
slightly acquiline, whilst her dark beaming eyes | without more ado he joined me, and we continued 
sparkled lustrously; her finely moulded brow was | to walk together for nearly an hour. 

shaded with a light gauze turban composed of ma-| Willing to ingratiate myself still further with 
ny colored ribbons;from beneath which her flowing | him, I tendered an invitation, requesting him to 
tresses appeared and rested in graceful curls on|sup with me, with which he frankly complied, 
her neck and bosom; her voice was softly melodi-| and both entering a favorite hotel I ordered sup- 
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per. Which being speedily served we both par- 


took of it; finishing we drew nigh to the fire, and 
ordering some wine, we conversed freely on dif- 
ferent topics. 

‘TI presume,’ said the condescending stranger, 
‘that you have often heard of the mountain klephts, 
who are now overrunning Greece and giving your 
Government so much trouble in endeavoring to 
suppress their ravages.’ 

‘I have heard mention of them’ I replied, ‘and 
I believe that my father, Ali Pasha, is deputed 
against them.’ 

The stranger at this announcement changed 
color slightly, and continued. 

‘T suppose you have heard of the famous klepht, 
called Tizko, the robber of the mountain pass?’ 

‘ Very often,’ answered I, growing interested. 

‘ Well, I can tell you a curious story connected 
with his career,’ said the stranger. 


‘Ifyou please, relate it, I said, and I was all 


attention. 


‘ Thessaly, began the stranger, has been noted 
as the ground of his most wonderful exploits; and 
its wild and intricate mountain passes appear to 
be the most congenial to his nature and pursuits. 
Once he was stationed in his most favorite moun- 
tain pass, bordering ‘Thessaly, with some of his 
klephts, when he was surprised to behold an aged 
man occupied with two younger ones, and a 
youthful female, engaged in driving three mules 
before them. 'Tizko had been long without enjoy- 
ing any plunder, and concieving that the panniers 


on the mules contained something valuable, he | 


straightway determined to make a prize of the 
present objects. The muleteers were Turks, and 
these he heartily abhorred; and would, whenever 
chance favored him, work their destruction. Con- 
ducting his men through the forest he came out 


on the road at a fitter spot, at least he deemed it| 


the safest for the successful prosecution of his in- 
tended robbery. 


nigh he commanded them to halt, which injunc- 
tion they obeyed, and Tizko demanded that the 
contents of the panniers be instantly delivered up 
to him. This request they boldly refused to com-| 
ply with, and Tizko informed them that but two 


alternatives remained fer them, and one of which | 
The latter | 


they must accept: deliver, or fight. 
proposition they accepted, and searcely was it} 
made known, than did the infuriated klephts, run | 
at the muleteers, and the three fell bleeding with- | 


All in readiness he awaited the | 
approach of the fated party, and as they drew | 
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somninlt into a anaes out of the forest, where there 
was a small rudely constructed cabin. Into this 
they went and after depositing their ill gotten 
store in a remote corner, they prepared a hasty 
meal. The girl partook of the supper with seem- 
ing good will, and was in a manner quite conten- 
ted with her situation. It appeared from her sto- 
ry that she had been stolen from her father’s 


house, whose residence was in the isle of Andros, 


at which place the muleteers had been trafficing. 
The young man’s wishes were to wed her, but 
she refused his offers, being otherwise engaged; 
he therefore kidnapped her, and was thus far on 
his journey when the fatal meeting with Tizko 
put a stop to his farther progress. 'Tizko felt 
slightly enamored of the girl, rather more so thang 


might have been expected from him having such 


a deadly aversion to the nation. 

Time rolled on, and still Tizko retained the 
girl. One night his klepths were out scouring the 
_mountains in quest of prey, and he being a little 
indisposed remained in the hut with the girl; he 
Was seated quietly smoking his pipe and convers- 
ing with the female, when casting his eyes towards 
the only window in the habitation, quickly de- 
tected the face of a man, who had been observing 
the robber and the girl. Tizko sprang from where 
he sat, and bounded through the open casement; 
a moment of dreadful suspense elapsed with the 
girl—when Tizko re-entered, dragging into the 
apartment a young man of about twenty y ears of 
age, who secmed half dead with fear. 

‘Now villain!’ cried Tizko, his eyes sparkling 
with rage, ‘tell me thy business at that window, 
and then prepare for death!’ 

The girl falling upon her knees, implored Tiz- 
ko to spare the life of the young man, he being 
one of her own countrymen. 

‘Spare his life!’ cried Tizko; regarding the sup- 
plication with scorn; ‘Say rather destroy him, for 
why should such skulking dogs live?’ 

The girl had been standing beside Tizko, and 
whilst he spoke she watched the features of the 

unfortunate youth, and as he finished speaking 
she shrieked and cried— 


‘My brother!’ and at the same moment threw 
| herself frantically into his arms. 


‘My sister!’ exclaimed the young man embrac- 
ing her, and 'Tizko fell back astonished and stupi- 
fied at what he beheld. Recovering, he demand- 
‘ed an explanation, which was given ina few 
words. ‘The young man who had stolen the 


out the least show of mercy from the hands of} girl recovering from the effects of his wounds, 


the conquerers. 


The girl fell into the hands of | hastened to Andros to inform the brother, that 


Tizko, who treated her with due deference and | Tizko, the klepht, had stolen his sister, and had 


respect. ‘The panniers were soon exhausted of) 
their contents, which consisted of a large amount 
of coin, and quantities of various kinds of cloth, 
the mules were permitted to roam whithersover 
they pleased, and the band with their booty re- 


| her then i in the mountain pass, detaining her for 
his pleasure. This information maddened, the 
| brother and urged him to seek his injured sister, 
and revenge her wrongs on the person of Tizko. 
The sequel has been shown. ‘Tizko freely par 
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doned them, and granted them liberty to depart, | 
and as they bade him adieu in the morning, he 
remarked: | 

‘Tell him who has deceived you to beware of 
Tizko’s vengeance.’ 

Nor was it long after this event, that he chan- 
ced upon the person, and without passing a 
word he felled him to the earth. So ends an in- 
cident in the life of Tizko.’ The stranger had 
finished. 

‘He was a brave fellow!’ said Marriana, drawing 
a long breath, for she had listened with the most 
profound interest to the recital. 

‘He was bold! said the young Cavalier, ‘and 
since that I might never see him, for as he finish- 
ed speaking, he arose, and bidding me good even- 
ing, advanced to the door, and as he opened it he 
turned abruptly towards me and said; ‘ If thou art 
Ali Pasha’s son beware henceforth of Tizko;’ and | 
speaking thus he left me. I felt convinced that 
my companion was none other than the identical 
Tizko himself, and had I known it sooner I should | 
have given him up to justice.’ 

‘Surely such a noble fellow did not Severve 
treatment so harsh,’ interposed Marriana. 

‘Why not, and why should you speak thus 
girl!’ Has he not made himself by an open 
avowal the professed enemy of our land? His 
conduct merits death!’ ‘The girl did not noe 

and both sank into silence. 

The coach had now gained the level of the | 
mountain and was still moving slowly on its; 
way; the driver tried to whistle but could not, and | 
cracked his heavy whip to revenge himself for 
the failure. 

From behind a clump of shrubbery near the 
road side a person’s head was now visible and | 
continued in the same position with eyes revited 
upon the singular old vehicle, and as it neared 
the ambuscade the head disappeared, whilst a low 
mutter came from the retreat and these words:— 
‘The coach of the younger Ali Pasha, by my 
soul!’ 

Reader, this was the watchful Tizko! 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘Ho, Barbo, my boy! news,’ cried Tizko as he | 
encountered his coadjutor, on his return from fol- 
lowing the coach to the house where it had stop- | 
ped for a time, with its contents. 

‘ What’s the word?’ enquired Barbo. 

‘The coach of Ali Pasha’s son has just gone by; 
I followed it as far as the public house yonder, 
and had the good fortune to behold the son and 
daughter of our enemy alight.’ 

‘Then to night shall see the consummation of 
our long laid scheme!’ cried Barbo. 

‘It must be so! My aged father, Barbo, was 
slain by cruel Ali's orders—now for vengeance— 








this night shall reparation be made!’ 


‘ Haste then! our men are absent, but we, me- 
thinks, can accomplish all that is desirable.’ 

‘Then on!’ 

Such incentives added wings to the steps of 
Tizko and his faithful adherent; both of whom 
soon arrived at the hotel, where the young couple 
had taken their lodgings. What was the real 
object of their journey we cannot divine, but 
from the arrangement for their reception, we are 
inclined to suppose that they intended to prolong 
their stay where they were. ‘The two fiery and 
determined klephts entered the public apartment 
where many other persons were assembled, dis- 
cussing the local topics of the day; they seated 
themselves in a retired part of the room, to watch 
the movements of those who were within, and 
likewise keep an eye open for a proper opportuni- 
ty to place their scheme in force. 

‘Those persons present had better be out of 
the way, than here,’ said Tizko, jocosely, but so 
low that he could not be overheard. 

‘So think I,’ said Barbo. All remained silent. 


Being seated nigh to the hall doors, they rose . 


together when the eyes of the company were 


‘turned from them and they passed unseen into 


the hall. Fora time they were perfectly mo- 
tionless, and somewhat irresolute, perhaps fearful 
of a failure, when a plaintive voice saluted their 
ears, repeating the following words of a 


SONG. 


Hast thou not said, yes often said : 
That I should call thee mine? 

Then hither nymph, thou beauteous naiad; 
Let’s to the marriage shrine ! 


Break not the vow, the holy vow— 
Which thou didst pledge to me 

Beneath yon moon, whose radience now 
Will guide us to the tree, 


Where we fave sat, yes often sat, 
Of a summer’s twilight eve, 

Uponthe green and grassy plat; 
Our tales of love to weave ! 


The words of this song sounded like a duet, 


and was accompanied with the Spanish guitar, 


whose thrilling chords as they were lightly touch- 
ed by the fairy fingers of the songstress sent forth 
a thousand strains of pleasing harmony. When 
the music had died away, the leader touched 
the hand of Barbo and whispered, 

‘How delicious Barbo, but ’twas a Turk!’ and 
the last word trembled on the klepht’s lips. 

‘A curse upon them all,’ said Barbo, bitterly. 

Advancing further along the hall, they were 
soon in a range with the room wherein a young 
lady was seated—’twas Marriana—she was alone; 
a lamp burned brilliantly above her head afforJing 
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a bright light, wd chutes the beauty of the | ‘hovering daenle; the moon burst forth, shedding 


fair one, she appeared to be weeping, when first | 
observed, but wiping her eyes, she again commen- 
ced chaunting a mournful ditty. Concluding 
this pastime, she arose and paced the apartment 
for some time, and then reseated herself. 

‘Go and open yonder way-side door,” said Tiz- 
ko to Barbo, ‘and I will attempt the prize!’ 

‘Thy hand for thy success!’ said Barbo, and 
shaking each other cordially by the hand they 
seperated. 

Tizko with the stealthy pace of a lion entered 
the room to secure his prey. He paused for an 
incentive, then calling to mind his many wrongs, 
he, fearless of the consequence, grasped the girl’s 
slender form in his arms, and as he caught her, 
she uttered a loud scream, which echoed fearfully 
and long through the house; transferring her be- 
neath his right arm, he sped from the room, gain- 
ed the high road, and followed by Barbo, pursu- 
ed his way with his charge. Now the loud cries 
of the pursuers assailed his ears, and redoubling 


his speed, he fled to the mountain heights, never 


once stumbling as he ran, nor did his burden 
seem to obstruct his flight. Arriving at the base 
of the steep and rugged ascent, he paused to re- 
view the movements of his pursuers. ‘They were 
not far in the rear, and could easily be observed 
by the light of their torches. Each moment was 


_ growing immensely precious, and now urged on 


with the cries of Barbo, he bounded up the hill- 
side with astonishing celerity, whilst his pursu- 
ers were fast gaining on him; still he proceeded. 
Those in the chase were now very close. Hasti- 
ly turning to the left, a frightful and terrific preci- 
pice was presented, and on the extreme verge of 
which he now stood. From behind some dark 











‘her mellow light upon each object, and while 
her silvery streams appeared to display the heart 
chilling situation of Tizko and his prize. He re- 
garded the aghast party with a smile of derision, 
and cried, 

‘Proud Ali now shall feel what ’tis to gain the 
vengeance of Tizko;’ he paused, and looking still 
more wildly upon the group, laughed in demoniac 
strains. ‘Ye dare not advance! ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘And so shall Tizko feel what ’tis to rob grand 
Ali of his only daughter,’ and as the maiden 
spoke, she, unperceived, drew a poignard from 
her breast and plunged it with unerring aim deep 
into the heart of 'Tizko! 

‘Farewell! Barbo, where’er thou art,’—and Tiz- 
ko staggered closer to the edge of the precipice; 
the party ran to save him and the girl from being 
precipited headlong *into the dreadful abyss; but 
the dauntless klepht perceiving their intentions, 
fell backwards and both were ruthlessly hurled 
down, and the screams of the female rang less loud 
as the distance became the greater, and soon all 
sound ceased to be heard, save at intervals, the 
loud breathing of the petrified party. Reader, 
Tizko had his revenge! 

Barbo was discovered and after a severe strug- 
gle slain, and thrown after his leader. The party 
descended the hill and after wearied hours of 
searching discovered the bodies of the three! Her 
mangled corpse was interred, while those of the 
klephts were left todecay. The little band which 
Tizko had commanded learning the horrid death 
which their leader had met, still endowed with a 
due share of courage, elected a new leader, and con- 
tinued to prosecute their nefarious trade. 





TO A RING.* ¢ 





BY NEMO. 





Thou votive pledge of fond esteem! 
Thou loved rememberer of a plighted vow! 
How to my aching heart thou bringest now, 
That which seems all too like a dream. 


The memory of past scenes! How dear 
I've cherished every precious word and thought! 
The trivialest transaction unforgot, 

Has gathered greenness from each year! 





Blest relic! Tho’ dark distance lifts 
Huge mountains ’tween thy donor and me now, 
Most sacred pledge of love’s unbroken vow, 

I hold thee yet thou best of gifts! _. 


Tho’ trouble with its keenest share, 
Has furrowed deep athwart my Once smooth brow, 
And strangely altered axe"my features now, 
Unchanged as first thou art, and fair! 


+e loved and cherished it for “the recollection it brought of what, to him, was forever lost. How small 
a gift often vividly recalled the form of the dead!—How clearly did it symbolize departed beauty and 


buried love!’’ 








THE DREAM 


—A SKETCH. 





BY 


Ce Le 





PART FIRST. 


Near Philadelphia, resided a family named 
Lockwood, who had occupied their mansion, for a 
number of years previous to the commencement 
of the present article. The hospitable dwelling 
was devoted to the purposes of a house of enter- 
tainment, for the accommodation of the weary 
wayfarer, and others whose business led them in 
its way. 
four sons and one daughter, Rachael Lockwood, 
just verging on sweet sixteen—a_ blooming, 
sprightly damsel as any eye could rest upon—ex- 
tremely intelligent fox her years, and endowed 
with extraordinary abilities; particularly in fore- 
telling future events resembling many of the hu- 
man family greatly addicted to a belief in visions, 
or dreams—although neither her father nor moth- 
er would give ear to such light fancied whims. 

One fine May morning, Rachael entered the 
room where her mother was engaged: sorrow was 
deeply engraven on her otherwise bland features, 
as though some strange power had wantonly 
overthrown the gaiety of her heart, destroying the 
elasticity of her deportment. The mother ex- 
pressed some uneasiness, when she beheld the 
changed demeanor of Rachael, and enquired, 

‘ Pray, daughter, what has produced this change 
in your countenance?’ 





| 


The family of Lockwood’s consisted of 


Mrs. Lockwood laughed immoderately, at what 
| she considered real nonsense in the daughter. 





PART SECOND. 


| About four o’clock in the afternoon, three neat- 
ly covered wagons were driven to the door of Mr. 
Lockwood’s house, and the foremost man asked if 
he could obtain permission to lodge at the mansion 
for the coming night, and was answered in the 
affirmative. ‘The horses, wagons, &c. were short- 
ly stationed under the identical elm, so particular- 
ly alluded to by Rachael. At dusk every arrange- 
/ment was completed for the comfort of the trav- 
eller; at that moment Rachaelcame forth and warn- 
ed them by relating her dream, at the same time 
expressing her deepest fears at its being verified. 
| Her ignorant auditory laughed aud treated her 
words with derisive answers; still she resolutely 
persisted, and resorted to persuasion to induce 
them to move their wagons from their station, but 
she failed; her artless simplicity had no effect upon 
those whom she vainly endeavored to preserve 
from death or danger. 

| The sky now assumed a lurid aspect, dense 
|was the darkness, which evidently indicated an 
approaching storm—the hurried clouds rolled on; 
the fiery lightnings of heaven spent their fury; 


‘Why mother, I dreamed, that a number of illuminating for a time each object below. Now 


wagons filled with emigrants, drove to our door 
and requested lodgings for the night.’ 


‘ Proceed, daughter,’ said the mother encourag- | 


ingly, as she perceived a tear stealing down the 
cheek of Rachael. 

‘ You granted their request, giving them food, 
and provender for their horses. They then placed 
their wagons underneath the large elm yonder, be- 
fore the door, and—’ 

¢ And what?’ enquired the mother hurriedly. 

‘ Why, mother,’ and Racheal sobbed slightly, 
‘I conceived that a storm arose, and shattered the 





came the bellowing thunder, roaring along its 
_pitchy way as it seemed to rend the canopy. But 
the storm soon passed, the sky brightened up— 
but "twas only for a time! 

Mrs. Lockwood, now, for the first time, permitted 
fears to invest her mind, respecting the dream 
and the probability of its fulfillment. She in- 
'vited the travelers to partake of beds in the 
house (they having their beds arranged in their 
respective wagons,) fearing, as she stated, that 
some injury might occur: but they refused, saying, 


that the storm had now passed over and fears 


old elm into atoms, killing all those in the wagons | eed not be entertained, and that they preferred 


beneath it!’ 

‘And is that what has given you so much 
worthless uneasiness?? asked Mrs. Lockwood, 
carelessly, and resumed her sewing without speak- 
ing another word to her daughter. 

‘Yes mother,’ she replied, with her wanted ear- 


| 





to sleep in the wagons. 
them, dreading the future. 


Mrs. Lockwood left 





PART THIRD. 


About ten o'clock, that night, the clouds gath- 


nestness and assurance, ‘and see,’ she added, ‘if| ered in masses more ominous than before, but few 


something extraordinary and melancholy does not 
happen before the rising of the sun.’ 


majesty. 


observed them, when riding in all their furious 


The storm had swelled to its full height, 
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and now with tremendous fury it burst from its, 
confinement, dispoiling, with relentless severity, | 
all before it. Now a vivid flash gleamed above— | 
a hoarse peal of thunder sueceeded—and the lof: | 
ty elm in an instant was shattered into a thou- 
sand fragments, and fell with disastrous force 
upon the wagons. Then arose the mingled | 
groans of the wounded and dying. The storm) 
abated and the occupants of the house hastened 
out to ascertain the extent of the havoc. Horrid 
were the varied sights which met their eyes, but | 
who can paint them? Here lay a mother, dead— | 
her lifeless child in her embrace. There, a fath- 
er, whom his son, when in his last agony had 
clasped in his cold hands. ‘The bodies were hor- 
ribly disfigured so as to defy description. The 








spectators were horrified at the ghastly sight a1.d 
turned away. Only a solitary man escaped the 
direful fate which had overwhelemd his friends in 
death. ‘The bodies were shortly after deposited 
in their kindred earth, and the survivor to unfold 
the sad tale retraced his steps to the old home- 
stead, which perhaps he had left with a joyous 
heart, anticipating a brighter fortune than had 
fallen to his lot. 

All who heard of the incident were astonished 
at the truth of the dream, and ever after in that 
vicinity such prognostications were invariably re- 
lied upon as true. 

The above story as told is true, and was related 
to the writer some years ago, by an aged and high- 
ly respectable person. 





FOREVER THINE. 





BY CHARLES GILLESPIE. 





Forever thine, whate’er this heart betide; 
Forever thine, where’er our lot be cast. 

Fate that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love at least till life be past. 


The world may wrong us—we will brave its hate; 
Friends may be false, and hopes still falser prove: 
Though bound by weight of cares, we'll smile at fate. 
Happy with the boon of never changing love. 





Forever thine, when circling years have spread 
Time’s snowy blossoms o’er thy placid brow. 
When purple light of youths rich glow has fled, 
And lilies bloom where roses flourish now— 


Say shall I love thy fading beauty less, 

When spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine? 
No! come what will thy steadfast truth I'll bless— 
In youth, in age, thine own, forever thine! 





SING ME THAT SONG AGAIN. 





RY CAROLLNE, 





Sing me that song again, 
Maid of the blighted vow, 
I heard its sadness once, 
° And long to hear it now. 


“No, no, I should not think, 
That he is still alive; 
I ween he never could, 
Those broken vows survive. 
But if perchance the thought 
Should sometimes on me press, 
I could not execrate,— 
I love him not the less. 


“They tell me that he oft 





Is seen to shed a tear; 


4 


But cannot tell the cause,— 
If aught of love, or fear. 
Oh! that I could believe, 
It is for former love; 
That o’er his broken faith, 
His heart would sometimes move, 


“T never can disclaim, 
His plighted love to me: 
I pledged my heart to him, 
And still the same shall be. 
And tho’ he ne’er returns, 
My broken heart to save, 
I only shall, or can 
Forget him in the grave. 
Finleyville, Feb. 19, 1843. 





THE INDIAN BRIDE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE PEQUOTS. 





BY SAMUEL YOUNG. 





“ There was a maid, 
The fairest of the Indian maids, bricht eyed, 
Wih wealth of raven tresses, a bright form, 
And a gay heart.”—Bryant. 


when pleasures flow, gemming the path, which 


CHAPTER I. ’ 
; : f youth oft roves, and in the hilarous moments of 
Trost who delight to survey the beauties off its early bliss, sing the pure song so thrillingly. 


nature, unfolded in all their elegance, where the | Hope springs from untainted youth in golden ex- 
richest profusion of picturesque loveliness seems} stacy, and wings its flight to the chastened abode 


to hang like some imaginary vision, should visit of smiling nature, there enjoy with gladdened eye, 


the beautiful and romantic lake, C—h. Its shores pristine elegance; no sorrow flits across that face; 


possess the lovliest and most interesting scenery | q tear containing anguish drear, is far from that 
imaginable; and so exactly, and pleasingly is one mild dark eye, which sparkles beneath the placid 


portion adapted to the other, that one might be! prow, But ah! Matta, those joys have fled; when 
inclined to think, that its crystal waters contained | ts 


“a : nee | [ was circled in the happy throng, where all my 
the far-famed temple of the Naiads, and its majes- | chiJdish sports were wont to cause much mirth, 
tic and graceful forests, the retreat of some heaven- | twas then we lived in peace, but since that time 


ly divinity. Along its foam washed strand, @| the cruel white man has reversed our fate, and all 
thousand tiny cascades are heard to send forth | the once happy Pequots are scattered far from 


sweetly pleasing sounds, which mingling with the | each other. Though all white men are not so 





delightful lays of the warbling inhabitants of the | 
verdant vales, throughout the diversified woods, 
impregnate the soul with the holiest of imaginary 
dreams. 


Amid one of those wild luxuriant retreats, 
formed by nature’s artifice, around which the bend- 
ing cypress, and the shady elm are seen graceful- 
ly moving with the wind, and the wild flowers 
and vine intermingle in folding wreaths, is seated 
a lovely Indian maid; her dark lustrous eyes, rest | 
pensively upon the flowing waters before her, 
whilst the clustering hair waves carelessly around 
her brow, and hangs in long tresses down her 
neck; her bosom is partially bared, and as she con- 
templated the rich scene, a murmer fell from her 
slightly parted lips; and again she sank into seem- | 
ing unconsciousness. A melancholy glow per- 
vaded her beautiful features and instantly her de- 
meanor was changed from its former serenity— 
a thought of the past hazarded itself upon her 
brain—awakening the deepest emotions in her too 
susceptible breast. The conceptions of her hap- 
py childhood had unfolded themselves in all their 
vividness of action, recalling those dearest hours 
to her recollection. 

“Alas?” sighed she, in the deepest agony, “they 
are gone—gone never to again bless me with their 
presence! “Oh, how sweet are childhood’s charms? 
The purity and excellence combined, which 





fondly blends themselves with infantile happiness, 


cruel; and Matta paused, for her grief became as 
a burden to her, and she sank upon the earth, in- 
sensible. Starting suddenly from her lethargy, 
she sat upright, and said ina plaintive voice. “Ay, 
when last we parted, he said he loved me next to 
life; if he speaks truth how sweetly, how cheerful- 
ly will the hours pass?” Once more she sighed 
deeply, and a serene smile expressive of pleasure 
slightly tinged with despondancy, appeared to 
heighten the prepossessing countenance of the 
beautiful Indian maid. Her thoughts gradually 
wandered again to the scenes of other times, and 
in striking retrospect she reviewed her past life, 
and felt as though she would soon enjoy all 
those delights once more. Growing languid and 
fatigued from the active manner in which her 
mind had been engrossed, she reclined gently 
azainst the trunk of a tree and was soon wrapt up 
in profound and peaceful slumber. 

Emerging from a thicket of trees, a trifling dis- 
tance from the retreat of Matta, we can discover a 
white man; carefully he surveys all around him; 
one instant and his eye roams far along the wa- 
ters, then amid the forest—standing on tip-toe, to 
assure himself that none are nigh—his listening 
ear is deeply engaged, but no sound save the mu- 
sical waters disturb him. With a light foot he 
steps over the grassy ground and soon he stands 
in the presence of the Indian maid; his face is full 
of joy to behold her safe; and placing his rifle near 
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by, he knelt beside her, and imprinted a burning 
kiss upon her lips; then springing to his feet, he 
folded his arms and gazed on her as she slept. 

“Beautiful being! child of innocence, can it be 
possible, that I would behold thy chaste, unpollut- 
ed form without loving thee? No! Thy charms 
alone could win my heart, but they have not won 
me to thee: thou, by thy intercession once did 
save an only sister from a cruel death; but still 
she died—’twas in peace; for that one act alone 
my soul adores thee! Rouse Matta!” and as he 
spoke he touched her softly on the arm and in an 
instant she stood upon her feet. 

“Thou hast returned, dear Charles; how I have 
longed to see thee, my tongue cannot tell,” and 
her hand rested in that of the young man, who 
appears to be her lover. 

“Why Matta, didst thou think that I was false 
to thee? Never; thou holdest my heart.” 

“I did not mistrust thy fidelity, but thanks for 
this renewal of thy vow!” 

“What ails the gir_—Matta—speak!”’ cried the 
lover as she seemed to faint—he caught her in 
his arms, and in a hardly audible tone she articu- 
lated, 

“There!” and pointed her finger towards the 
shore of the lake, and looking in the direction in- 
dicated, he espied a tall savage just landing from 
his canoe; and with his rifle in his hand he advan- 
ced to the sequestered retreat. 

“Who is it, Matta?” enquired Charles as she 
recovered. 


«Tis one who hates thee and desires thy life 
blood—his name is Annow, or the fleet-—beware 
of him—he loves me—but I return it not—still 
he advances!” and she paused in breathless sus- 
pense to watch his movements. 

Annow, as he was called, came nigh, not ob- 
serving those whose attention had been attracted 
to look at his person. He was tall, and stoutly 
formed; his step was elastic and firm, whilst a 
spirit of settled determination beamed from his 
fierce eye;—his silver mounted rifle was held firm- 
ly in-his hand, as though some act required cour- 
age and resolution. His dress was the same as 
that worn by the Indians generally in those early 
times. As he came in front of where Matta and 
her companion were concealed, he halted and ex- 
amined the flint of his gun. Finding it in order 
he entered the retreat, where to his surprise he 
discovered the lovers. His harsh countenance 
fell; his eyes gleamed forth a demoniac resolution, 
and in an austere voice, and preremptory tone, 
he addressed Matta. 

“Thou art here, ’tis well—thou didst refuse me, 
and hast followed the words of him to whom thou 
dost so fondly cling. His words have won thy 
simple heart—but thou shalt learn ere long which 
bears the truest love. Thou hast made to him a 
vow—but many moons will not elapse when thou 
wilt learn his perfidy.” 








“Liar!”’ cried Charles, striking the insulter a 
vigorous blow, which brought him to the earth. 
“Now vent thy impotent malice. Come, Matta, 
away from this!’ and taking her by the hand, 
they hastily left the spot. 

A host of revengeful feelings now rankled in 
the breast of the fallen Annow—a hellish thought 
prompted him to the basest crime, a crime which 
he had planned long since, but never did he feel 
as though he could safely perform the act—the 
blow had freed him from all impediments; the ex- 
ecution only was wanting, for the heart was will- 
ing! 


CHAPTFR II. 


”T will dig up my hatchet, and bend my oak bow; 

By night and by day, l will follow the foe; 

Nor lakes shall impede me, nor mountains, nor snows}; 

His blood can, alone, give my spirit repose.”—N. Y. Statesman. 


Distant about a quarter ofa mile from the lake, 
and in a deep recess of the forest stood a rude wig- 
wam, within the precincts of a truly beautiful 
valley. ‘The woodland scenery was delightfully 
exquisite and impressive; the tall sycamore, the 
green elm, the sturdy oak, and the grey ash, grew 
in abundance; a sweet perfume seemed to scent 
the atmosphere at the close of day, imparting a 
rare glow of associated wildness and mellow mag- 
nificence. The circling smoke ascended in deep 
blue streams from the solitary dwelling place indi- 
cating that it had its inhabitants, although sur- 
rounded with a solemn stillness which appeared 
to attach its mystic self to every thing around. 
In the comfortless interior we discover two indi- 
viduals, and who are none other than Charles and 
Matta; they have just finished a.repast, and are 
conversing upon those topics most interesting to 
themselves. In Matta we behold a pledged bride, 
and Charles her fond adorer. A bright vista of 
happiness is now opening and their souls seem to 
sip the pure and delicious balm of pleasure which 
is progressively expanding itself in their over in- 
dulged imaginations. 

“Still alive, and together yet!” said Annow, 
stalking majestically into the wigwam. 

“Hence foul fiend, what want you here?” de- 
manded Charles hastily, and rising he grasped his 
rifle. 

“It matters not, farewell!” and with a dignified 
air he retired from the apartment, leaving those 
behind in marvellous conjecture as to his inten- 
tion. 

«This visit purports an obscure meaning and 
something dangerous lies hidden beneath his be- 
nign smile!’ said Charles to Matta in an under 
tone, fearful of his enemy yet lingering to hear 
what would pass. 

“The Great Spirit, that has long watched over 
our path will not forsake us now when evil hovers 
near us; and when we shall have tarried our time 
on earth, we will ascend to the spirit land, and 
enjoy with those noble ones who have gone before 
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us to that sunny shore, where happiness is heard 
to vibrate on every breeze, the joys and pleasures 
which virtue must receive as its reward. Our 
wigwam will be placed amid all the glories of 
that celestial region, and where the ruthless foe- 
man cannot come to mar our peace; ah! how hap- 
py we will be there, Charles;” and as she ended 
she threw her arms about his neck, and her head 
rested upon his shoulder. 7 

Charles received her endearing caresses, with 
a return of that fondness which the loving crea- 
ture showered upon him, and which had a natu- 
ral tendency to cement their love still closer. 

“Why sit yeidly there? Your enemy is nigh! 
up and away, or death will shortly seal your fate 
in an eternal sleep. Up pale face, I warn you!” 
Thus spoke Milota, the Pequot prophet as he en- 


tered the wigwam, his glance was wild and full of 


interest. His dress consisted only of a loose 
gown, or robe, thrown carelessly over his person; 
his hair was combed to its full length and secured 
by a queue behind. 

«“Milota, what’s the meaning of this intrusion?” 
asked Charles. 

“My meaning is clear. Annow thy enemy is 
not far distant, 1 heard himself and another plot- 
ting against thy life—to-night they have resolved 
upon its fulfilment. Beware!” 

“Then we will hence, and thus perhaps defeat 
them.” - 

“Go quickly and I will tarry till they come, 
they dare not harm me—hasten!”’ said the Pro- 
phet. 

Without delay, Charles and Matta fled, leaving 
Milota behind. Milota concealed himself in a 
corner of the wigwam and waited for the arrival 
of Annow and his companion. A half an hour 
had scarcely elapsed, when the hasty appearance 
of two persons announced Annow and his friend. 

“They have fled and we must follow them!” 
cried the haughty Annow turning to leave the 
habitation, when his steps were arrested by the 
voice of Milota. 

“Cravens what do ye here?” 

And who art thou, that speaks thus boldly?— 
hah! Milota!”’ and as Annow recognised the Pro- 
phet, he was silent. 

“Whither away?” demanded Milota. 

“To slay the cursed pale face, who has robbed 
meof my bride! Though not pledged to me, 


yet have I sworn, she should be mine, and so she | 


shall!” 

“Beware! I warn you henceforth to desist; for 
upon this vile errand wherefore should you go? 
Be wary, a snare will yet entangle thee! Thou 
art base beyond forbearance; nor in thy viens does 
one drop of pure Pequot blood flow; for if they 
seek revenge the light of day is chosen for the 
deed;” and Milota’s lips were agitated as the 
words fell from them. 


“Thou dost judge rightly—but hark! I long 





| have wished to sip revenge—it must be so—fare- 
| weil!’ And with his companion Annow renew- 
|ed the chase. 

“From whence this Annow sprang I know not, 
| but in his brutal bosom the evil one has instilled a 
| deadly venom,” said Milota, and after a moment's 
,reflection he lay down before the fire and soon 
slept soundly. 

For the edification of the reader we will furn- 
ish a brief elucidation of the preceding chapter, 
which may probably tend to arouse an interest in 
, what is yet to be related. 

Charles Markham, the youth, whose career has 
thus far been cited, without the reader having a 
perfect knowledge of the cause which introduced 
him to the Indian maid, Matta, furnishes’ nothing 
extremely rare or curious; still it will assist to ex- 
plain what has previously transpired, and which 
constitutes the main subject from which our story 
is drawn. The colonists of New England during 
the year sixteen hundred and thirty-seven, were 
closely engaged in war with the Pequots, and 
vast numbers of the former were killed in the dif- 
ferent skirmishes with the latter, who inhumanly 
massacred men, women and children, indiscrimi- 
nately. Charles Markham, with his brother and 
sister, was travelling in the country of the Pe- 
quots, when they were suddenly seized and made 
prisoners. Charles and his sister were conducted 
away, and his unfortunate brother was given over 
to be sacrificed according to the Indian rites and 
customs. But whether such an event transpired, 
our hero never discovered. The next victim was 
the sister of Charles; but who was happily rescu- 
ed froma horrid fate through the exertions of 
Matta; the chiefs all respected her, for her many 
virtues, and willingly yielded to her remonstran- 
ces. ‘The girl, however, was retained as a host- 
age, but through the kind assistance of the gener- 
ous Matta, she found means of escaping, and was 
soon after restored to her friends in one of the in- 
land towns in Connecticut, where she shortly af- 
ter expired; her death being brought on by a too 
rigorous confinement during her captivity with 
the indians. Charles only remained, but his 
amiable disposition and boldness of action so pre- 
possessed the Indians in his favor, that punish- 
ment was withheld, and he was permitted to roam 
uncontrolled whithersoever he desired; and becom- 
|ing somewhat habituated in the Indian’s mode of 
living and various habits, that he no longer felt 
any propensity to desert them. But the greatest 
inducement to withhold his departure, was the 
beautiful Indian maid. He loved her for what 
she had done and vowed to acknowledge her as 
his bride. In the meantime, however, the subtle 
Annow had by his insinuations endeavored to 
/gain upon her affections, but she refused to ac- 
knowledge him—and boldly avowed her prefer- 
ence to Charles; this exasperated the revengeful, 
though rejected Annow, and a firm resolution to 
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possess her ‘etal ies to the enna of a a mur- 
der. 

This, gentle reader, is the cause which led 
Charlas Markham to sojourn among the Indians; 
forsaking the quiet delights of civilized life to dwell 
with the uneducated and unsophisticated red man 
of the wilds, and to assume the sole prerogative 
which these sons of the forest have to assure them 
of their possession of liberty. Although this nu- 
merous tribe contained but one heart which loved | 


him, that alone was sufficient. Her nobleness— 


her gentle, though superior bearing, her manifest | 
constancy, seemed to assure him, that that one | 


heart alone could command his destiny, so pecu- 


liarly had its magic properties extended their | 


powerful and overwhelming dominion over his 
honest mind. 


CHAPTER III. 


Swift flies the lover's bark, o’er the deep, deep curling wave, 
Whilst far behind the savage hies—bright gleims his murd’rous glave, 
But Heaven averts the fatal crime, the lovers fly before— 

Regain the wished for haven, all troubles now seem o’er. 


As the ‘meek eyed morn,’ peeped forth with 


her brightening glance, annihilating the misty veil | 


which rested on the earth; the form of an Indian 
was seen strolling along the shores of the roman- 
tic lake, his step seemed impatient, and at inter- 
vals he would glance around him to ascertain 


whether any approached: for nearly an hour he 
was thus sedulously engaged, when suddenly he 
paused; shading his brow with his hand, his eyes | 


were carried far along the bosom of the tranquil | 
waters, and in the distance to eastward he espied | 
a mere speck just rising into view, his gaze was 


firmly riveted upon it, as it appeared to be rapid- | 


ly advancing. 
‘They come: now Matta shalt thou learn to love 
me, or, thou diest.’ 
This person was the designing Annow. 
Stepping up the gently declivitous bank, a clus- 


ter of shrubbery presented itself, amongst which | 


he concealed himself, to await the nearer approach 
of what he had observed. 

Just as the sun broke from its concealment, ris- | 
ing upward with a resplendant air, arrayed in all 


its superior brilliancy—like burnished gold, diffus- | 


ing a wholesome and necessary influence over 


the world, the object which had so deeeply | 


occupied the attention of Annow, now drew 
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appee wee to arise ae beheld the person of Annow 
standing upon the strand with his rifle poised: 

‘ Hah, thou shalt miss thy mark—down Matta!’ 
said Charles, and as he perceived his enemy’s 
rifle flashing, himself and the girl prostrated 
themselves in the canoe, and the ball fell harmless 
|into the water near to the bark. 
| ‘Move not for thy life, Matta,’ and as he.spoke, 

‘he looked out to observe what his enemy might be 
doing. Annow was no where to be seen. ‘This 
was of course a source of much satisfaction to our 
hero. 








| ‘Having failed he has given over his design for 
| the present; we still are safe:’ and he bade Matta 
|rise, ‘ He has gone, perhaps forever.’ 

‘Trust him not, he is an enemy, and yet may 
work our ruin,’ said Matta who dreaded the wily 
Annow; ‘ be on thy guard for rest assured he has 
only disappeared to deceive thee; therefore hasten, 
or one of us will fall before his unerring aim.’ 

Charles grasped the light paddle with which the 
Indian propels his canoe over the waters, and ex- 
erting all his muscles to their full tenor, he sped 
| like a sea bird unimpeded over the unruffled ele- 
ment. ‘This strenuous exertion soon overcame 
him. 

‘Thou art chxausted, sit ye down and I will 
meanwhile toil until thy strength shall be renew- 
ed,’ and taking the paddle in her hands, Matta 
used it with almost incredible regularity and force; 
shooting the canoe onward with wonderful speed. 

‘We gain fast, and methinks if he attempts to 
follow, he will fail in overtaking us.’ And our 
hero received a new impulse from this uncertain 
conception, and again he applied himself zealous- 








ily to the task, permitting Matta to rest. 

‘His spirit I doubt not is unconquerable; nor 
| will he forgo revenge, though he should follow us 
\to the earth’s end:’ and Matta sighed as she re- 
| flected on her dangerous position. 
| * Never fear, Matta, he cannot more than kill.’ 
‘Yes more, Charles, much more,’ and wept 
loudly at the recollection, suggested. 

‘What more, Matta?’ 
| He can deprive me, perhaps of thee—and hap- 
aysd 

‘ Never!’ 
‘I pray the Great Spirit may have it so!’ 
‘ He will—be cheerful—we will yet be safe.’ 
‘And whither will you conduct me now, 











nigh and proved to be what he had concecived—a | Charles, that danger will henceforth be a stranger 
canoe—and in it were Charles and Matta. Little to our hearts—where sweet peace will reign in 
dreamed they of danger, instead, their eyes wan- | our wigwam—and cheerfulness will yield her balm 
dered over all they beheld, in unspeakable extacy, | to solace us?’ and as Matta spoke her hand stayed 
comparing the beauteous and serene appearance | that of her lover’s who was toiling with all his 
of nature with their own condition. But whilst | energy. 

in the midst of these happy and social feclings,a| ‘Sweet Matta! why this question? Thou shalt 
rifle’s loud report reverberated along the hills, and | journey with me to my native home—there thou 
in the same instant a ball whistled past the head | shalt reap what thy heart desirést—I will tell my 
of our hero; he remained unharmed, and as he! white brethren what thou hast done for me and 
looked towards the spot from whence the sound /thou wilt be cherished—why these tears, Matta? 
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Away with them, they tell of sorrow—when thy ' 
eye should speak of joy.’ 

« Among these wilds, with thee Charles, I could 
be happy; but where thy white brothers dwell I 
should be miserable. Stay then from them; the 
Great Spirit will supply our wants and why render 
life a misery, when such pleasure can be so easily 
purchased!’ 

‘Give thy mind not to such trivial whims—I 
will take you where you will dwell contented, | 
’ therefore hush those sighs, dry up those falling 
tears, and we will both forget the misfortunes 
which pursues us, as we will seek a new home, 
and be free from those troubles which now assail us.’ 

Both sank into silence, and so continued for a 
length of time. 

Far in the distance before them, they could des- | 
cry a bold rocky promontory projecting into the 
lake; at either side of which a small island appear- 
ed, crowned with trees. The rocky eminence was 
wild and barren, possessing but few attractions to 
the eye; but the islands adjacent were fertile and 
promising, as though a peaceful respite might be 
gained if once there. 

‘What is yonder scarcely discernable speck, 
which is now but to be seen in the receding space 
which we are leaving?’ asked the suspicious 
Charles of Matta, both regarding it for some 
moments without speaking, when Matta said : 

‘’Tis Annow!’ 

‘Impossible,’ cried Charles, pausing from his 
exertions, for he was almost fainting from his un- 
remitting labor. Matta seized the paddle and the 
canoe continued to dash furiously forward, and 
the small object increased in magnitude as they 
watched it. It was evidently gaining fast upon 
them, and now their united power was barely suf- 
ficient to maintain what they had gained. 

‘He is still winning,’ said Matta, dejectedly. 

‘But slowly,’ answered Charles, ‘now he is 
loosing—on, we will soon be out of sight,’ he 
cried, with an encouraging voice. 

After closely scrutinizing the manceuvres of| 
the pursuer, Charles felt assured that he was fal-. 
ling back, when suddenly he disappeared from 
his sight; this was somewhat of a mysterious cir-| 
cumstance to him. 

‘Pethaps in his haste he has capsized,’ said 
Charles, who heartily wished such to be the fact. 


‘Such might possibly be—but we are near the | 


right hand island,’ said Matta, drawing the atten- 
tion of the bewildered Charles to this important 
matter, and a few more strokes brought the canoe 
to the shore. Drawing it upon the beach, it was 
made secure, and both retired into the confines of 
the forest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Henceforward let him sleep— 
A dreamless sleep, from which no wife caa wake him.”—Coleridge, 


‘He has won the race, but Heaven knows his 
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fate is yet unsealed, and shortly shall this life 
pour forth the last glimmer of its light upon him. 
His cursed art has overreached’ me, yet slowly 
shall my plans succeed; still will my vengeance 
fall upon his cursed head.’ 

These were the reflections of Annow as he 
gave over the pursuit and returned to land. De- 
feated thus in all his projects, no wonder that his 
mind should conjure up the most cruel phantoms; 
no wonder that life was of so little consequence 
in his hasty estimation, as to be ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed to satiate an unjust revenge. All the devil- 
ish and unnatural conceptions which the brain is 
capable of creating, were now investing the bosom 
of this reckless, improvident wretch. 

Leaving his canoe to the-mercy of the waves, he 
betook himself to the forest, and resolved to wan- 
der henceforth in search of his enemy; rest became 
unknown to him; night and day were the same; 
over hill and dale, his feet were inclined, fatigue 
no longer harrassed him: toil was comparatively 
unfelt, so strongly did the desire of revenge smoth- 
er every other feeling inherent. 

‘She hates me—and well I know it—for this 
shall she regret the hour that Annow claimed 


her!’ 


Swiftly he journeyed through the almost im- 
penetrable forests; climbing the mountainous 


_steeps which rose before him;—through the im- 
/measurable valleys;—amid the deep ravine—pur- 


suing narrow pathways; now creeping amongst 
the deep underwood; descending now a precipi- 
tous hill,—he enters a deep dell, dark and gloomy, 
wearing that grim shadowing of mystical romance 
which affrights the soul, and gives birth to horrid 
images. ‘Those dreary presentiments, which, of- 
fered themselves made no impression upon the 
restless Annow. Presesently a shapeless log hut 
engaged his eye, he knew it well, and which he 
appeared destined to enter; pushing the door aside 
he walked in; a fire was burning,: and in a corner 
sat an old withered hag; her dress was uncouth; 
her sunken eyes were bloodshot, and glared for- 
bidingly upon her visiter: by her side a large wolf 
dog was stretched, growling and snarling at the 
intruder as he entered. 

‘ Be silent, Jowler!’ cried the old beldame.’ 

‘ How are you?’ said Annow seating himself 
familiarly near to her—and he looked around him. 

‘ What matters it to thee?’ she said somewhat 
| sharply. 

‘ What new sorrow vexes thee, that thou art so 
|sullen?’? asked Annow, somewhat discomposed 
| from the ungracious reception. 

‘Enough!’ and she looked sternly on Annow, 
who quailed beneath her glance. ‘Enough! If 
thou’ regardest thy life away from this.’ There 
remained a curious meaning. 

‘And why?’ 

‘ Away, or thou wilt shortly know.’ 

‘Tell me the secret and I will hence!’ insisted 
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Annow, for he’ was anxious to obtain a _ to her | the conhiiling of the dry brush are near — startled 

hints. her, she looked up and beheld Annow but a few 
‘Those thou little thinkest know aught of thee | yards from her: as though awakened from a dream 

are acquainted with thy full history. What thou | of horror, she shrieked and stood erect. 

art now engaged in will be thy speedy downfall, if} « Rise Charles, he is here:’ cried Matta. 

thou tarriest longer here. I warn you.’ ‘Ay, he is here, and thou knowest for what!’ 

‘I go, but I soon must learn the meaning of| and Annow paused. 
this.’ ‘Where?’ exclaimed the young man, rising, 

‘ Thou wilt never return; away.’ And she mo-| and he stood face to face with his foe. 
tioned to the departing Annow with her hand to| ‘Here!’ answered Annow. 
begone. ‘ Villain— 

‘ She has prophesied, and her predictions never| «Away with words; I have followed thee to 
yet have failed. Be it so, for life hath lost its| win the prize, here on this spot, shall we decide 
charms since I have been discarded. Annow to) which shall be victor.’ 
thy task, but little time remains to reap revenge.’| ‘Be it so!’ and Charles drew his rifle to its 

Annow renewed his ‘journey, but his feelings | proper position. 
were not so elate with the hope of success as at} «Hold, Annow, spare him, and I will grant thy 
first, the words of the old woman had fallen like a} request;’ cried Matta, with tearful eyes. 
knell to his prospects; implanting fearful images| «Never, so help me heaven!’ cried Charles, 
within the heart’s receptacle which never before | emphatically. 
existed there. Deep, fearful thoughts arose, and; Both rifles flashed——both combatants fell close 
with all the conflicting foree which such wild) to each other—there remained a dreadful unbrok- 
feelings generate within the human breast, they | en silence. 
towered in full might and power to dissuade the| «Matta, a word said Charles faintly, for his 
wandercr from his designs. Yet the unholy reso-| wound was fatal: the maiden knelt beside him, 
lution was unbroken, still his mind was as fertile | and parted the long hair which fell over his-face. 
as ever with the many daring and rash designs |‘ Matta, I am dying, but listen: I had a brother 
which the nature of his pursuits gave birth to. | whom thy friends held captive;—when last I saw 

Annow again came in sight of the lake, and he him he was doomed to die—do thou ascertain 
perceived the island whereon the lovers were con- | whether he yet survives——if he does, go to him, he 
cealed, though he remained ignorant of this fact. | will cherish you for my sake-—farewell, Matta—!’ 
Still his mind prompted hiim to believe that some | he had breathed his last; the poor girl fainted and 
traces might be found if he were there, which | fell across his body. 
would disclose the exact place of secrecy, they | ‘A brother, did he say?’ cried Annow, start- 
had chosen. |ing up, for he was not desperately wounded. 

‘Upon the beach lay a canoe, old and leaky,|‘ A brother! I am he—I have murdered him— 
which with some trifling repairs might answer! oh! God! Charles speak, speak—have I thus for- 
to convey him to the island. Accordingly he| gotten thee and nature—have I thus wronged 
went to work and so managed to stop the leaks | _you? cruel, cruel fate!’ and falling by the cold in- 
that he would incur no risk. The lake was calm, | | animate clay, he looked wildly on the dead. ¢ ’Tis 
and launching the well worn bark upon it, he | he, ’tis he, he’s dead, and this cursed hand has 
leaped in and aimed for the opposite shore, which | slain him!’ His eyes rolled frantically—tears be- 
was soon attained. He rambled over the island | | dimmed his cheek—but repentance came too late. 
glancing athwart each object, that what he sought | He was a murderer, a Cain; he knew it, he felt it. 
might not escape him. ‘Is it thus we meet?’ and he clasped his brother's 

‘Hah! smoke arising,’ said he, as he observed | icy hand and looked imploringly towards Heaven 
a stream aspiring among the trees, ‘Then I am|as if to ask forgiveness for the crime. Releasing 
right; this day and hour shall I obtain my wish—| the hold of his brother’s hand, he caught the form 
his life and bride! Now heart, if ever thou didst | of Matta in his arms and lifted her upon her feet— 
brave thyself, be stauncher now—fly not from the she was stiffand cold—she was dead! The body 
present duty; let me gain what my soul craves— fell from him and he sank down to the earth as 
I ask no more. Now Matta—!’ he ceased to} though life was fleeing from its tenement. 
speak, and watching the ascending smoke, hasten-| This, reader, was the brother of Charles Mark- 
ed to the spot from whence it arose. ham—his professed enemy.—His history is brief: 

Seated upon the ground near toa fire were | We understood from the story which concluded 
Charles and Matta. The arms of Charles w as | the second chapter, that this young man was sen- 
circling the neck of the Indian maid; his head re-|tenced to die according to the Indian custom.—- 
clining on her breast, and wrapt apparently in| His fate was then left in uncertainty, but he like 
deep sleep; she was intently gazing in his face, ; Charles, received a full pardon from his capturers; 
thinking perhaps how fondly he loved her, and | he adopted the Indian mode of life, and painting 
with what sincerity she repaid his devotions, when ' himself, and assuming one of the curious dresses, 
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and the name of Annow, his appearance was that} forgive the fratricide.’ He rose to his feet and his 
of a true born aborigine. He became acquainted | eyes wandered listlessly over all, that to him was 
with «Matta, endeavored to win her love, but| discernable. ‘Alas! what happiness I have des- 
another had gained her affection, and that one an | troyed! no more shall peace reign here,’ striking 
apparent stranger; for the numerous vicissitudes | his bosom, ‘death alone can silence its murmurs. 
of life, had so altered his brother’s demeanor, that | Brother, farewell! thy blood is on me, and fearful 
he did not recognize him, hence the fatal meeting, | visions rise before me, crying aloud to Heaven for 





and its consequent dreadful ending. 

The survivor and murderer, placed the bodies 
close to each other, and collecting a vast heap of 
stones and pieces of timber he erected a monu-| 
ment over the dead. ‘Then prostrating himself 
beside the pile, he clasped his hands together and | 
remained long silent, his bosom was consuming 
with regret for the impious action; his agitated | 
countenance told the suffering which tortured | 
him. | 

‘Great God!’ he cried, finding words with | 
which to relieve him, ‘pardon this ‘hasty deed, | 


reparation on my guilty head. Matta, adieu! thy 
innocence has been the cause of this.’ Saying 
which he walked from the spot, entered his canoe, 
and left the island where he first felt the pangs 
of remorse. 

Night now surrounded him, enshrouding him 
in complete darkness, and from that hour hence- 
forth Annow, or the fleet, was never heard of; but 
the discovery of the monument some years after- 
wards informed the Pequots, of the fate, of the 
beautiful Indian maid, and her lover. 





EDITORIAL. 


Deatn or Miss Manta G.—Many of our| 
readers will doubtless deeply regret to hear of the 
loss of this fair correspondent, by death, whose 
contributions have regularly and for many months 
occupied our pages. She died at the residence 
of the family, on the 24th of January last, after a 
short but severe illness, occasioned by the recur- 
rence of a pulmonary affection. 

Miss Maria G., claimed no high rank among 
our fashionable female writers of the day; but that 
she possessed a beautiful taste for poetic compo- 
sition, none will deny. Mingling in the simple 
and quiet scenes of rural life, her effusions par- 
took of like character, and reached us artless and 
unadorned. Others may claim a more finished 
verse and smoother style, but hers was an unlet- 
tered muse, that received its inspiration alone from 
the-retired scenes among which her fading life 
was spent. She has left a scarcely less gifted 
sister to lament her loss, with the occasional em- 
enations of whose pen, the public are not unfa- 
miliar. 


_— 


To Parrons.—An apology is due to our pa- 
trons and friends, for the long delay in the appear- 
ance of the present number. Shortly after the 
issue of the last number the work fell into our 
hands, and a change in its style and appearance 
was determined on. Some time was required for 
this, but the unexpected elapse was principally 
occasioned by the undue arrival of type ordered 
from the East. But we are at length, now fairly 
under way, and a regular issue of the work may 
be expected in future. The two numbers due 
prior to this we find it most suitable to supply by 
extending the close of the volume two months 
later; therefore instead of the year’s subscription 





closing with the June issue, it will not end till 
that of August; and consequently the first num- 
ber of the new volume not appear till the first of 
September. 

The present number is scarcely a fair specimen 
of what we intend the work shall be. A slight 
alteration in the type, in future is intended, and 
perhaps a more tasteful arrangement of the arti- 
cles, and if possible a better execution which leis- 
ure will then secure, 


A supply of excellent articles is expected for 
future numbers, as most writers of distinction in 
the west have kindly promised their aid, which 
will enable us to meet the expectations of patrons, 
and sustain our columns as a fair specimen of our 
Backwoods literature. 


Our TITLE PaGe.—This specimen of the fine 
taste and ability of our citizen, W. Griesrir, 
will doubtless receive the marked applause of all 
who may judge of its merits. Where is the 
sample of boasted Eastern execution that it does 
not challange for comparison, or scores got up 
there at double the cost that it does not surpass, 
in perhaps both design and finish. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having disposed of my entire interestin the 
“Lirenary Casket,” to A. W. Patterson, the 
small amounts due on subscriptions will be paid 
to him, whom I take pleasure in recommending 
to a favorable notice. His office will be found on 
Smithfield street near Sixth. 

Wm. Bancrr. 

April 18th 1843. 
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